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The main bit of wisdom that I learned from Thomas Jefferson, and he 
from Montesquieu, is that we cannot maintain both a Republic and an 
Empire simultaneously. We have been rapacious imperialists since the 
Mexican War in 1846. ...We have to recognize that our founding fathers 
hated democracy and they hated tyranny so they made sure we wouldn't 
have a Hitler and we wouldn't have chaos, which is how they thought the 
Athens of Pericles was (Gore Vidal 2006). 

Since the American-led military invasions of Afghanistan, Iraq, and Haiti, which 
occurred after the events of 1 1 September 2001, the phrases 'American imperialism" and 
'American empire" have re-entered the popular vernacular. However, the re-popularisation of 
these terms to join development and globalisation as a-theoretic descriptions of capitalist 
expansion and its attendant securitisation and militarism adds little to our understanding of 
contemporary imperialism. A common belief suggests contemporary imperialism is a scheme 
dreamed-up by George W. Bush and a few lunatics in his administration. Fewer North 
Americans are enlightened by the epiphany Gore Vidal (2006) expresses in the quote above; not 
only has American imperialism always existed, since the birth of the US itself, this imperialism 
has been both rapacious and anti-democratic. As a consequence of the false perception that the 
Bush administration re-invented American imperialism, many people in the world eagerly await 
the next presidential election anticipating a new administration will substantively alter the 
current dangerous trajectory of American foreign policy. However, American imperialism is so 
deeply embedded in the social relations of capitalism that successive presidential administrations 
rarely do more than superficially alter the complexion of the underlying structures of 
imperialism. 

Nonetheless, the mode of imperialism Woodrow Wilson first dubbed the New World 
Order, which was resurrected by George H. Bush, does differ in significant ways from preceding 
modes. Most significantly, the contemporary New World Order is embedded ever more deeply in 
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the logic of capitalism with its requisite structures of domination and subordination. Moreover, 
this New World Order relies on the hegemonic leadership of the US in partnership with other 
powerful capitalist states - partnerships tied together by a complex matrix of state, sub-state and 
supra-state governance organisations. Nevertheless, because the social relationships of 
domination and subordination inherent in a capitalist system are extremely conflictual at all of 
the system's interstitial fault lines, the global intensification of capitalism also requires an 
intensified securitisation/militarisation of the capitalist state. As the New World Order intensifies 
and expands so does the need for the security state, which increases the prospect for war with out 
end - a mode of warfare, the nature of which we are already witnessing with America's war of 
terror in Afghanistan, Iraq, and Haiti as well as the increase of domestic surveillance and 
repression in all states of the empire. 

As an anecdotal aside, an American military contractor heading off for another tour of 
duty in Iraq recently remarked to me as we conversed while waiting in line in the Dubai airport: 
"In the system we live in, some poor suckers have gotta get stuck on the bottom if we're going to 
stay on top". He unapologetically added: "That's what we do in Iraq; we make sure somebody 
else is on the bottom so we stay on top". The latest mutation of empire this observant young 
American so concisely described is the New World Order. An elite consensus to support this 
New World Order, which is designed to keep America on top of a securitised global capitalist 
system, has been under construction for some time. This elite consensus is constructing the idea 
that building a more forceful and aggressive empire is unavoidable, because the New World 
Order is preferable to either the anarchic chaos, or empires led by supposedly less civilised states 
proposed by some influential analysts as the only two alternatives to American empire. 
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A degree of commensuration between leading theorists of the neoconservative, 
neoliberal/liberal-internationalist 1 , and neorealist paradigms demonstrates the structural 
construction of this new elite consensus. This construct not only reifies existing globalising 
modes of capitalism and its requisite structures of domination and subordination, this construct 
also attempts to legitimise forcefully intensifying and expanding these structures in an attempt to 
foreclose any possible alternatives to the New World Order. Four theorists active in the 
construction of this elite consensus are neoconservative Samuel Huntington (1996) in The Clash 
of Civilizations and The Remaking of World Order, fellow neo-conservative Francis Fukuyama 
(2004) in State-building: Governance and World Order in the 21 st Century; neoliberal/liberal- 
internationalist Michael Ignatieff (2003) in Empire Lite: Nation-Building in Bosnia, Kosovo, and 
Afghanistan; and neorealist Andrew Bacevich (2002) in American Empire: The Realities & 
Consequences of U.S. Diplomacy. Each of these theorists describes key characteristics of the 
latest stage of capitalism and each imagines a vision for the future, which, despite many 
theoretically incommensurable points, is commensurable in advocating the forceful expansion of 
the American empire. Each author acknowledges a new mode of American imperialism exists, 
provides descriptions of this New World Order, and advocates for its forceful expansion, albeit 
using various prescriptive strategies and tactics. Of particular interest is what these authors omit; 
each author avoids little more than cursory analysis of the fundamental relationship of capitalism 
to imperialism assuming without question that the economic imperatives of capitalism are the 
legitimate ordering principles of the New World Order. 



1 1 use neoliberal/liberal internationalist to describe Ignatieff s perspective based on the observation that while he 
claims to be a liberal internationalist, his record as both an academic and a politician demonstrates his view that his 
concept of liberal internationalism is entirely commensurable with the concepts of neoliberal political-economy. 
2 Ignatieff calls himself a liberal-internationalist; however, as a politician and theorist he clearly demonstrates his 
affinity for neoliberalism. 
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Wood (2005), on the other hand, in Empire of Capital, uses historical materialist 
methodology to demonstrate the conflictual relationships of domination and subordination that 
exist between capitalists and workers as well as between the most powerful capitalist states and 
the weaker states within a rapidly expanding capitalist system. These conflictual relationships lay 
at the root of contemporary imperialism and what Wood calls its "systematic ideology of war". 
Wood concisely defines contemporary imperialism as an Empire of Capital - a "unique mode of 
economic domination managed by a system of multiple states" under American leadership (152). 
Wood's critique of capitalist imperialism reaches beyond the classic Marxist analyses of 
imperialism by Lenin ([1917] 1939), and Luxemburg ([1913] 2003), which describe and analyse 
a specific historical conjuncture at the nexus of the 19 th and 20 th centuries, but, which, while still 
useful foundations, are not adequate to fully describe and analyse imperialism today. 

The latest stage of capitalism is expanding during an era, "in which economic 
competition - in uneasy tandem with the cooperation among capitalist states required to 
guarantee their markets - overtook military rivalry among the major capitalist powers" (Wood 
2005, 128). The intensification of a globalising capitalist economy necessitates, according to 
Wood, "a system of local states to manage the economy" and to organise "economic circuits" 
(168). However, "there is a growing gap between the global economic reach of capital and the 
local powers it needs to sustain it" (168); thus, a new "systematic ideology of war" (152) - the 
"military doctrine of the Bush regime" - is needed to "fill the gap" (168). 

In this paper, I examine what Wood calls the new "systematic ideology of war" (152) in 
an attempt to build on her theorisation of the empire of capital. First, I examine theories of 
American imperialism authored by Huntington (1996), Fukuyama (2004), Ignatieff (2003), and 
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Bacevich (2002) to demonstrate the commensurable concepts of the neoconservative, 
neoliberal/liberal-internationalist and neorealist perspectives and how these concepts inform the 
construction of a new elite consensus. Then I use Wood's (2005) theory to illustrate the failure of 
the mainstream theorists to analyse the material basis of the contemporary empire of capital. 
From these observations, I synthesise a number of points to expand on Wood's concept of a new 
systematic ideology of war. 

At least eight key facets of contemporary American imperialism can be identified in the 
works of Huntington (1996), Fukuyama (2004), Ignatieff (2003), Bacevich (2002), and Wood 
(2005). Synthesising their descriptions contributes to an expanded description of contemporary 
imperialism and the new systematic ideology of war that makes the New World Order possible. 

First, Huntington, Fukuyama, Ignatieff, and Bacevich, despite their different theoretical 
perspectives and various strategic and tactical disagreements, all advocate a more aggressive and 
forceful expansion of the American empire. The advocacy of empire expressed by these authors 
is not unique to this historical conjuncture, but it is notable in comparison to the themes of 
American authors who are ambivalent to imperial aspirations and who are more likely to claim 
America is a republic that is reluctantly forced to act at times as an empire. Huntington, 
Fukuyama, Ignatieff, and Bacevich ask Americans to accept the fact they lead a global empire 
and, by accepting this fact, aggressively take the reins of imperial control more firmly. 

Second, according to Huntington, Fukuyama and Ignatieff the "barbarians" that lie 
beyond-the-pale of the capitalist empire threaten Western cultural values. This conception of 
existential threat inflames intense xenophobia that helps drive the foreign policies of the US and 
its closest allies. Huntington theorises that China allied with other Asian states and with the 
Islamic states that stretch from China's border to the Horn of Africa pose the greatest threat - a 
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threat that must be contained. However, unlike the containment strategy of the Cold War era, all 
the authors, including Wood, demonstrate how the New World Order uses more nuanced modes 
of containment, which carefully control market and extra-economic engagements within and 
beyond the empire, but which are, nonetheless, ultimately backed by military force. 

Third, Huntington, Fukuyama and Ignatieff, and to some extent Bacevich, each appeal to 
values, which these authors assume, first, to be understood and shared universally by the 
populations of the Western states; and second, so obviously superior, in their view, to pre- 
capitalist or alternative contemporary values that eventual universal acceptance among all 
cultures is inevitable. However, these authors fail to identify these supposedly superior values - 
especially the values of greed and exploitation, which must remain at the heart of the 
accumulation of surplus value if capitalism is to continue to exist as a global economic system. 

Nonetheless, values of collective welfare and reciprocity continue to exist not merely as 
artefacts of pre-capitalist cultures, but also as contemporary values. The continued existence of 
values of collective welfare and reciprocity provide focal points of resistance throughout the 
interstitial social relations of global capitalism within both the most powerful and the weakest 
states. Unfortunately, in many parts of the world, resistance to empire may also be expressed in 
the regressive terms of religious fundamentalism rather than in the progressive terms of social 
democracy, socialism, the terms developed by the fusion of theology and socialism in liberation 
theology accomplished in much of Latin America, or any other possible progressive alternatives. 
Wood demonstrates resistance to capitalism necessitates unending surveillance and force to 
protect the empire, not only from states that defect from the imperial system, but also from the 
diverse social forces of resistance that exist within the interstices of the imperial system. 
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Fourth, partition of the global population into nation-states remains necessary for the 
maintenance of capitalism and to facilitate the containment of potential challengers to American 
dominance. Wood theorises it is the extra-economic law and enforcement functions of the 
capitalist state that makes capitalism possible. Huntington theorises, however, that maintaining 
the current international system of nation-states in its current form is not necessary. He argues it 
is strategically pragmatic for the US to organise nation-states into culturally distinct regions, 
which he problematically defines as the seven extant civilisations of the world. In Huntington's 
strategic theorisation, each region will be controlled by a culturally-defined hegemonic state or 
system of states ultimately under American domination. This is distinct from an imperial system 
requiring direct American domination over every individual state; it is also distinct from an 
international system of states based on the Westphalian concept of sovereignty. 

Huntington bases his strategy of containment on his argument that no "universal 
civilisation" shares basic human values. Huntington claims a "Davos Culture" that shares a basic 
set of values among the global elites represented by the few wealthy and powerful world leaders 
who meet annually at the World Economic Forum and other similar fora, is the superior culture 
that deserves to define "Western" civilisation to rule the New World Order (57). In Huntington's 
view, the only possibility of universalising values is for one "civilisation" to forcefully compel a 
universalisation process. From this perspective, Huntington advocates for the consolidation of 
the Americas North and South with Europe as a cultural bloc capable of maintaining American 
dominance over all other cultural blocs, in order to promote the values of the "Davos Culture" 
and pre-empt dominance by the Sinic-Islamic alliance he fears threatens Western values. 

Fifth, Fukuyama and Ignatieff demonstrate the US and its allies must reconstruct deviant 
states to fit the mould of subordinate capitalist states - a process Ignatieff, like the former 
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Clinton administration calls nation-building, but Fukuyama, like the Bush II administration, 
more accurately calls state-building. However, this mode of state-building often first requires the 
total destruction of existing states. Thus, it is necessary to maintain overwhelming military 
capacity to execute this destruction. 

Sixth, Ignatieff argues the American empire is a humanitarian empire; thus, imperial 
state-building is a humanitarian exercise. Ignatieff claims this humanitarian facade, provided it is 
pragmatic and executed decisively, can provide enough legitimacy to establish the global 
hegemony of American empire, in a Gramscian sense of hegemony, as opposed to merely 
establishing forceful dominance, which would require even greater military force. 

Seventh, Bacevich describes both the quality of "openness", which is unique to the 
American empire, and the high degree of securitisation that is paradoxically needed to maintain 
this openness. To accomplish the expansion of empire, military power must be constantly ready 
to be deployed at the inter-state level against "rogue", "weak", or "failed" states that either defect 
or are incapable of complying fully with the imperial system. Furthermore, the force of state 
militaries and police as well as private security forces must be constantly ready for deployment 
against both sub-state and transnational actors that pose a threat to the security of either 
individual states or the imperial system in its entirety. Hence, any organisation, ethnic nation, or 
state that remains beyond-the-pale of the imperial system is a potential target for violent 
suppression. 

Finally, Wood illustrates that it is the historical specificity of contemporary capitalism - 
the expanding and intensifying international system of capital accumulation - a system she aptly 
calls the Empire of Capital, which shapes the social formation of the global matrices of relations 
and institutions that form society and, thus, defines contemporary imperialism. From this 
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historical materialist perspective, Wood explicitly identifies material motivations of empire by 
illuminating the socioeconomic pieces of the imperial puzzle; moreover, she exposes the 
historical construction of the liberal values that ideologically cement these pieces together. The 
"unique mode of economic domination managed by a system of multiple states" of contemporary 
imperialism is revealed by Wood. From this perspective, the paradox identified by Bacevich that 
securitisation is a requisite of capitalist openness, is explained. Wood demonstrates "the new 
imperialism cannot dispense, as did Locke's theory of colonial expropriation, with a doctrine of 
war" (153). Hence, the combined North American administrations of the U.S. and Canada have 
presented us with not just one, but two new imperial doctrines of war - the Bush Doctrine and 
the Responsibility to Protect Doctrine (R2P). These intimately related imperial doctrines are 
designed to protect capitalism by granting the most powerful states the right to forcefully 
intervene in weaker states. 

Violence is a necessary component of the Empire of Capital; violence is needed to 
destroy the remaining foundations of pre-capitalist systems, particularly normative systems of 
collective welfare and reciprocity. Violence is needed to destroy any state that fails to conform to 
the imperial standard dictated by the empire. Furthermore, violence is needed to crush the 
resistance that constantly flares-up within the interstices of the imperial system in reaction to the 
destruction of traditional norms and livelihoods. Finally, violence is needed to crush any possible 
alternative to the globalising Empire of Capital. 

In many respects, this latest mode of imperialism, as Bacevich illustrates, is not so much 
new, but merely less covert, bolder and, thus, a more blatant reiteration of past American 
practice. Nonetheless, this system requires a radical reorganisation of the pre-existing 
international system and an increased capacity for overwhelming military dominance by the US 
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and its closest allies. What is truly unique at this historic conjuncture is America's unrivalled 
position of power in every facet of social relations. However, the development of America's 
power is concurrent with the development of what might be a historically unprecedented sense of 
xenophobia among Americans - a fear that their power is threatened not merely by other nation- 
states, but by what Huntington, Fukuyama and Ignatieff each describe as "barbarian" hordes 
bearing germs, dirty-bombs, and incomprehensible cultural norms. 

Debates can rage on as to whether the late 20 th century era of globalisation is 
substantively different than the late 19 th century era of capitalist imperialism in terms of either 
the depth or breadth of capitalist penetration into the world. Nonetheless, it is impossible to 
refute the historical uniqueness of the overwhelming global dominance of the US after the Cold 
War and how this dominance facilitates a far greater capacity for the US to inject its 
exceptionalist culture into its 21 st century imperial policies exercised through myriad 
transnational state and non-state organisations. At the core of the new "systematic ideology of 
war", which facilitates American empire, lies an overwhelmingly dominant nation-state that 
projects its immense economic, political, social, and military powers around the globe. These are 
fungible powers driven by xenophobic fear rooted in liberal values wrapped jingoistic flags of 
nationalism. Imperial power is projected through a complex hierarchal system of alliances and 
organisations that order the dominant America, the subdominant powerful capitalist states, and 
all other subordinate states in a pathologically co-dependant system that is expanding and 
intensifying capitalist accumulation. 
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The four mainstream theorists critiqued here are more than merely academic theorists; all 
of them have also exercised influence as practitioners of force and statecraft giving each 
opportunities to act as architects of the new constructs that facilitate the expansion and 
intensification of the imperial system. While many of us theorise the evolving shape and 
substance of empire, a select few, ceaselessly draw new blueprints for these fluid imperial 
structures. The advocates of empire critiqued here vary in their descriptions, analyses and 
prescriptions for the American empire, but none questions the legitimacy of such an empire, or 
its guiding values of greed and exploitation. All four theorists regard empire as a natural state of 
world order and predict that if the American empire falters, either anarchic chaos, or a less 
desirable empire will fill the void. This argument, regardless of its mendacity, has not only 
gutted liberal critique it has even blunted the edges of radical critique. Nonetheless, whether or 
not coherent theoretical alternatives to empire are constructed, it is hard to imagine that the vast 
majority of the global population will readily acquiesce to the New World Order, if acquiescence 
means being forced to live the daily realities of the spectre of "war without end" Wood describes 
(2003, 143-68). 

The Clash of Civilizations and the Remaking of World Order - Huntington (1996) 

Huntington expresses a foreboding sense that America's power will soon be lost if it is 
not further exercised to more completely dominate the world. First in an article, "The Clash of 
Civilizations", published in Foreign Affairs (1993), and then in greater detail in his book, The 
Clash of Civilizations and the Remaking of World Order (1996), Huntington lays the ideological 
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groundwork he intends to legitimise an American-led New World Order. Huntington preordains 

the current American crusade against Islam, which may presage even more violent crusades to 

come. Like much of Huntington's previous work, and considering his intimacy with most 

presidential administrations, it is difficult to distil his analysis from manifesto; his predictions 

read like policy prescriptions - a rationalisation, if not a precise blueprint, for a new construct of 

world order. Huntington's rationalisation for the New World Order is a policy prescription 

rooted in xenophobia designed to motivate the expansion of the American-led empire. 

Rather than the class conflicts of the 19 th and 20 th centuries, Huntington insists "the most 

pervasive, important and dangerous conflicts" of the 21 st century will be between cultures (1996, 

28). Huntington incites clashes "along the cultural fault lines" that he insists exist between what 

he problematically defines as "Western civilization" and Confucian, Japanese, Islamic, Hindu, 

Slavic-Orthodox, Latin American, and African cultures (129). He repeatedly refers to a nebulous 

set of Western values, which he fails to define, but which he nevertheless fears are threatened by 

the opposing values of other cultures. Huntington states: 

...the sources of conflict between states and groups from different civilizations 
are, in large measure, those which have always generated conflict between 
groups: control of people, territory, wealth, and resources, and relative power, that 
is the ability to impose one's own values, culture and institutions on another 
group as compared to that group's ability to do that to you (Huntington 1996, 
129). 

Huntington claims the forces of "Islamic intolerance" and "Sinic assertiveness" will in the 
relatively near future clash with "Western arrogance" (183). Fukuyama's (1992) "end of history" 
thesis is cited by Huntington as an indication of America's weakness - an arrogant belief that the 
rest of the world will embrace American hegemony. Instead of accepting this thesis, Huntington 
develops an argument to legitimise imperialism, based on the fear that Western culture will soon 
be dominated by the values of others - most notably the values of Islamic and Asian cultures - if 
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all the Anglo-European states do not ally themselves with the U.S. to pre-emptively "impose 
[our] own values, culture and institutions" on the rest of the people of the world (129). 

Huntington purposefully incites xenophobia by claiming Western values are threatened 
from beyond, even though he recognises, if only in passing, that a material basis for resentment 
of the West emanates from within the systematic rapaciousness of capitalism. It is particularly 
notable that Huntington does not indicate what values of Western culture other cultures oppose; 
in fact, he never elucidates what he considers Western values. Huntington certainly does not 
elucidate the values of the liberal tradition that legitimise greed and exploitation to empower 
capitalism. These values are not only incommensurable with the values of many of the thousands 
of cultures living outside the American- Anglo-European cultures he supposes compose a 
monolithic "Western civilization", these essential values of capitalism are also incommensurable 
with the values of many traditional ethnic and religious cultures that exist within the West. 
Moreover, these values of greed and exploitation are incommensurable with the values of many 
contemporary solidaristic cultures of progressive labour unions, women's organisations, 
environmentalists, and many other progressive organisational cultures that co-exist within the 
most powerful states. Not surprisingly, Huntington makes no attempt to problematise this 
inherent contradiction of capitalism. Instead, Huntington subverts concepts of collective welfare 
and reciprocity to legitimise imperialism, in a manner reminiscent of Locke's ([1690] 1988) 
construction of a theory of property used to subvert these same traditional values in order to 
legitimise Britain's imperialistic agenda since the 17 th century. 

Huntington lists three principle issues on the current agenda of the American-led empire: 

(1) to maintain its military superiority through policies of non-proliferation and 
counterproliferation with respect to nuclear, biological, and chemical weapons 
and the means to deliver them; (2) to promote Western political values and 
institutions by pressing other societies to respect human rights as conceived in the 
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West and to adopt democracy on Western lines; and (3) to protect the cultural, 
social and ethnic integrity of Western societies by restricting the number of non- 
Westerners admitted as immigrants or refugees (Huntington 1996, 186). 

The first and third issues identified by Huntington hardly need elaboration - these issues are 

amply evident in the policies of the most powerful capitalist states. In his second point of this 

agenda, "to promote Western political values and institutions by pressing other societies to 

respect human rights as conceived in the West and to adopt democracy on Western lines", 

Huntington's cunning is transparent. Huntington sees no need to indicate that capitalism lies at 

the root of contemporary Western political values and institutions and that greed and exploitation 

are principle values driving this system. Greed and exploitation are essential to the operation of 

capitalism, but these values are antithetical to the values of collective welfare and reciprocity 

common to many cultures. The obfuscation of these essential capitalist values requires an 

incredible exercise of mental gymnastics to avoid contradiction with the virtuous concepts of 

human rights and democracy. 

The Machiavellian turn in Western thought from valuing traditional principles to valuing 

power itself as the primary virtue of the nation-state has yet to fully permeate popular cultures. 

Thus, the facts must be disguised that the modern culture of the state, which focuses on 

maximising power in order to secure the state, and the culture of capitalism, which focuses on 

maximising the exploitation of labour and resources in order to maximise the accumulation of 

surplus value, mutually co-exist at the expense of popular values of collective welfare, 

reciprocity, human rights and democratic ideals. The reproduction of these contradictory values 



3 There is undoubtedly an additional tacit economic rationale for restricting immigration; limiting the mobility of 
workers helps to maintain two distinct but interdependent reserve armies of labour. One massive reserve army of 
labour remains within the less-developed states, while a second reserve army of non-documented workers is created 
within the core capitalist states; both interdependent sources provide readily available, cheap, and highly exploitable 
labour. 
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of the capitalist state - the "noble lie" - requires constant resocialisation of novices and 
discipline of dissenters. 

Huntington's concept of democracy is evident since authoring Political Order in 
Changing Societies (1968) and his infamous co-authored report, The Crisis of Democracy: 
Report of the Governability of Democracies to the Trilateral Commission (1975). He advocates 
severe restrictions of popular power by limiting participation in governance to an oligarchic 
minority he considers enlightened elites. In his Clash of Civilisations thesis, Huntington 
transposes his concept of oligarchic state order to world order advocating that the elite Davos 
culture should compose the ruling oligarchy. 

Furthermore, Huntington argues his classist/ethnocentric concept of New World Order is 
not racist by demonstrating his concept of a superior ruling class is based on culture not genetics. 
Anyone is free to succeed in Huntington's meritocracy, provided of course she or he can pass 
muster by undergoing the required resocialisation to conform to Western values. 4 

In order to legitimise his concept of New World Order as a partitioned multipolar world 
order dominated by the US, Huntington conjures the spectre of a world war with China. 
Huntington imagines a future in which China is the dominant state of Asia and is allied with the 
Islamic states against the US. In this realpolitik imaginary, Huntington plays out a scenario of 
world war based on cultural cleavages. Huntington theorises these highly conflictual cultural 
cleavages must be acknowledged, but in acknowledging them, they must be placed under firm 

4 The argument that this ethnocentric concept of meritocracy is not racist, because it is not based on genetics, is 
argued further by Huntington's lesser-known colleague Lawrence Harrison (1997). Harrison co-authored with 
Huntington, Culture Matters: How Values Shape Human Progress (2002), and solely authored several other works 
with equally descriptive titles such as, Underdevelopment is a State of Mind: The Latin American Case (2002), and, 
The Pan American Dream: Do Latin America 's Cultural Values Discourage True Partnership with the United 
States and Canada? (1997). Harrison (1997) attempts to discount accusations of racism as he builds on Huntington's 
clash of civilisations thesis combined with Weber's protestant work ethic thesis to propose a the existence of a 
superior Anglo-protestant culture in North America versus an inferior Ibero-catholic culture in Latin America 
explains the great disparities of wealth and civil peace within the Western hemisphere. 
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American control. Huntington attempts to legitimise his alternative concept of world order by 
appealing to an ethnocentric argument that constructs a hierarchy of "civilizations" - an 
anachronistic concept debunked after the equinox of Britain's empire, but a concept that 
manages to prevail, nonetheless. The alternative to world war, according to Huntington, is to pre- 
emptively contain China's growing power by partitioning the primary cultures of the world. He 
advocates for partition of the globe into regional blocs with each bloc composed of a different 
"civilisation" - essentially an expanded model of the 19 th century Concert of Europe transposed 
to a greater 21 st century Global Concert under the baton of an American conductor supported by 
regional section leaders. 

Huntington's theorisation of New World Order does not indicate a diminished role for the 
nation-state; in fact, he reifies the nation-state, but not necessarily in its current form or 
geographic boundaries. He argues for a global and regional re-organisation of states according to 
their hierarchical and cultural relationships. A policy balloon reflecting just such an idea was 
floated through the US State Department and NATO recently. US Secretary of State Condoleeza 
Rice (2006) proposes a social re-engineering of what she calls "the New Middle East" that 
includes Iran, Pakistan and Afghanistan. This expanded and re-jigged Middle East, initially 
proposed by Peters (2006), re-arranges current borders and adds several new ethnic nation-states 
to mitigate current cultural cleavages. No doubt such an immense project of creative destruction 
would require the power of a vast military force and a long term commitment to crush its 
inevitable opposition. Huntington argues, the US must consolidate its power over Europe, Latin 
America and the Anglophone states, if the US is to maintain its position as the dominant global 
power and have the capacity to undertake missions of the vast scope needed to constrain the 
power of the Islamic and "Sinic civilizations" (312). 
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Although he does not state it in these terms, Huntington's argument presaging a clash of 
civilisations is based on the need to defend the Western values of greed and exploitation essential 
to capitalism. Huntington's ultimate aspiration to save "Western civilization" from "barbarism" 
is a plea to the members of the "Davos Culture" to not only contain the power of an Islamic- 
Sinic alliance, but to also stand fast against popular democracy and any attempts to re-embed the 
economy within society. While not as explicitly racist as Mein Kampf, The Clash of Civilizations 
is, no less a manifesto for political action. Both manifestos explicitly advocate cultural 
partitioning to achieve global domination exercised by a specific group of powerful 
ethnic/economic elites who, the authors argue, are the only superior race/civilisation worthy of 
exercising global empire. 

It is easy to use Huntington as a straw man and attack the racist argument of The Clash of 
Civiliszations, but the germ of this xenophobic concept of a superior Western civilisation 
threatened from outside its borders permeates the societies of the most powerful states. 
Huntington merely expresses existing xenophobia in a neat theoretic package that has since been 
reiterated many times by mainstream theorists and politicians with resounding resonance within 
the public Zeitgeist. 

State-building: Governance and World Order in the 21 st Century - Fukuyama (2004) 

At a recent speaking engagement, Francis Fukuyama prefaced his remarks by insisting he 
cannot be a racist, because he is a third-generation Japanese- American and a fine example of 
how the American meritocracy works; he then proceeded to explain his theory that 
multiculturalism spawns terrorism (19 Oct. 2005). His solution to this imagined paradox is to 
abandon multiculturalism and, instead, institute global cultural containment. Despite 
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disagreements with his former mentor, Fukuyama's argument parallels Huntington's plan for 
global cultural partition and echoes his foreboding sense that America's power and the 
achievements of Western culture will soon be lost, unless America's power is more aggressively 
and forcefully exercised to dominate the world. 

Regardless of its similarities with Huntington's model, Fukuyama's (2004) model of a 
culturally partitioned New World Order does not include the same constraints on intervention. 
Whereas, Huntington argues that regional/cultural powers are more likely to be accepted as 
legitimate hegemons by the states they directly rule, and that American direct control of the 
entire world is logistically difficult if not impossible; Fukuyama argues for direct American rule 
of the entire empire. 

Using the rhetoric of "weak" and "failed" states, theorised earlier by Huntington (1968), 
Fukuyama argues American intervention in such states as well as the states George W. Bush 
labelled "rogue states" is legitimate and necessary, because they "commit human rights abuses, 
provoke humanitarian disasters, drive massive waves of immigration,. . .attack their neighbors" 
and provide safe haven for terrorists "who can do significant damage to the United States and 
other developed countries" (92-3). Fukuyama concludes the US should not be bound by any 
constraints on intervention on a global scale, beyond constraints of logistical practicality. "The 
logic of American foreign policy since September 11", as Fukuyama interprets it, "is driving it 
toward a situation in which it either takes on responsibility for the governance of weak states or 
else it throws the problem in the lap of the international community" (2004, 94). Fukuyama 
argues the US should accept this responsibility, rather than abdicate its position of global 
dominance. According to Fukuyama, the US can best achieve global security and secure its 
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dominant position by reconstructing troublesome "rogue", "weak" or "failed" states in the mould 
of subordinate capitalist states - a process of state-building. 

However, because the US cannot possibly intervene with its own military forces 
everywhere at once, Fukuyama argues it must "stimulate state-building" in "weak states" in 
order to lessen future needs for American military intervention (2004, 95-6). Thus, a doctrine of 
preventive war is essential to legitimise forceful regime changes with no foreseeable end. An un- 
resolved contradiction of Fukuyama' s argument is that military force is needed to first destroy 
existing states in order to perform the regime changes necessary to initiate the scale of state- 
building he describes. The scale of military intervention necessary for the exercises of state- 
building Fukuyama proposes range from relatively inexpensive operations such as the one 
undertaken in Haiti, to potential operations on a far vaster scale than the current invasions and 
occupations of Iraq or Afghanistan - perhaps even a vaster scale than the "New Middle East" 
proposed by the current secretary of state. 

Fukuyama marks two events in 2002 - George W. Bush's speech at West Point (Bush 

2002) and the release of the National Security Strategy of the United States (NSS 2002) - as the 

official articulations of the doctrine of preventive war that puts "the United States in a position of 

governing potentially hostile populations in countries that threaten it with terrorism" (95). The 

new non-state enemies facing America conjured by the NSS 2002 are more ephemeral than the 

"Evil Empire" conjured by 20 th century presidents, or the ethnic, but, nonetheless, state -based 

enemies conjured by Huntington. The NSS 2002 states: 

For most of the twentieth century, the world was divided by a great struggle over 
ideas: destructive totalitarian visions versus freedom and equality. 

That great struggle is over. The militant visions of class, nation, and race which 
promised utopia and delivered misery have been defeated and discredited. 
America is now threatened less by conquering states than we are by failing ones. 
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We are menaced less by fleets and armies than by catastrophic technologies in the 
hands of the embittered few. We must defeat these threats to our Nation, allies, 
and friends (NSS 2002, Introduction). 

Two important points are implied by this statement: first, an exceptionalist American "vision of 

class, nation, and race" prevails, and second, this exceptionalist perception is constantly 

confronted by considerable opposition. The exceptionalist American "vision of class, nation, and 

race" articulated by both Huntington and Fukuyama is itself "militant" and provokes resistance 

unbounded by state borders manifest in many different forms and in many different places, 

including within the empire itself. Furthermore, while there are an "embittered few", identified 

by the NSS 2002, who consider violence is a rational strategy to challenge American Empire, 

there are many embittered groups who also employ non-violent disobedience, protest, and 

recently in Latin America, elections, to challenge capitalism. 

Yet, even democratic non-violent challengers of capitalism, including those elected to 

state offices, can be deemed enemies of the US, according to the Bush Doctrine, because the 

NSS 2002 enshrines the expansion of free trade as a facet of American security strategy. 

Expanding free trade is not only considered an essential security measure, in this doctrine, it is 

framed as a "moral principle". In a chapter of the NSS 2002 titled Ignite a New Era of Global 

Economic Growth through Free Markets and Free Trade a passage states: 

The concept of "free trade" arose as a moral principle even before it became a 
pillar of economics. If you can make something that others value, you should be 
able to sell it to them. If others make something that you value, you should be 
able to buy it. This is real freedom, the freedom for a person - or a nation - to 
make a living (NSS 2002, chap. IV). 

The inclusion of free trade as a security strategy and moral imperative in the NSS 2002, perhaps 
because it was overshadowed by the radical doctrine of preventive war, evaded concerted 
analysis. Nonetheless, both concepts - preventive war and the protection of free trade - work 
hand-in-glove as an imperial strategy. 
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The NSS 2002 also articulates the utility of the concept of regional containment both 

Huntington and Fukuyama assert should be constructed while also articulating the concept of 

state-building described by Fukuyama and Ignatieff The NSS 2002 states: 

We will continue to encourage our regional partners to take up a coordinated 
effort that isolates the terrorists. Once the regional campaign localizes the threat 
to a particular state, we will help ensure the state has the military, law 
enforcement, political, and financial tools necessary to finish the task (NSS 2002, 
chap. III). 

This passage among others indicates the Bush administration considers regional hegemons can 

ease the burden of American global dominance and that state-building is an essential aspect of 

maintaining American dominance. Huntington envisions such regional hegemons existing semi- 

autonomously from the U.S., although dominated by the US. Fukuyama, on the other hand, 

concurs with the Bush administration that regional hegemons are interchangeable; thus, control 

of these fungible hegemons requires greater central power. 

Haiti was a test case for military intervention based on the linkage of free trade and 

security in the NSS 2002 also coupled with the Responsibility to Protect (R2P) doctrine. The 

R2P is a multilateral doctrine constructed under Canadian leadership to legitimise international 

intervention in "weak" and "failed" states (ICISS 2001). A premise of humanitarian intervention 

to save a "failed" state was used to legitimise an American-led coup in 2004 to remove the 

democratically-elected President of Haiti, Jean-Bertrand Aristide a former Catholic priest and 

liberation theologist. Scuttlebutt in the halls of Canadian Foreign Affairs was that Aristide's 

removal was unavoidable, because he was "irrational". 5 However, as one journalist notes: 

What happened in Haiti is not that a leader who was once reasonable went mad 
with power; the truth is that a broadly consistent Aristide was never quite 
prepared to abandon all his principles. 



5 This is an anecdotal observation based on personal conversations with DFAIT staff and academics. 
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Worst of all, he remained indelibly associated with what's left of a genuine 
popular movement for political and economic empowerment. For this reason 
alone, it was essential that he not only be forced from office but utterly 
discredited in the eyes of his people and the world. As Noam Chomsky has said, 
the "threat of a good example" solicits measures of retaliation that bear no relation 
to the strategic or economic importance of the country in question. This is why 
the leaders of the world have joined together to crush a democracy in the name of 
democracy (Hallward 2004). 

Aristide's concept of rationality, which was to serve his poor constituents, is hardly irrational, 

but this concept is clearly incommensurable with the internationally-accepted institutional 

culture of capitalist states that prioritises the material necessity of capturing surplus value and 

accumulating capital over exercising abstract concepts of human rights and democracy. The case 

of forcible regime change in Haiti demonstrates not only the willingness and the capacity of 

America and its allies to apply military force to affect democratic polities for economic ends, but 

also the ability to legitimise such action. It is remarkable this American-led coup against a 

democratic government, which led to horrific humanitarian crimes, received so little comment 

beyond a few alternative media sources. 

Huntington's (1968) early work defining the concept of "weak" and "failed" states 

created the theoretical foundation to legitimise imperialist intervention. Fukuyama states: 

Weak governance undermines the principle of sovereignty on which the Post- 
Westphalian international order has been built. It does so because the problems 
that weak states generate for themselves and for others vastly increase the 
likelihood that someone else in the international system will seek to intervene in 
their affairs against their wishes to forcibly fix the problem (Fukuyama 2004, 96). 

Fukuyama places the rationale for intervention squarely on the "problems that weak states 

generate for themselves and for others", without considering what endogenous and exogenous 

factors may have created the weakness. In the cases of the post 9/11 interventions in 

Afghanistan, Iraq and Haiti, imperial meddling in these states stretching over centuries was an 

important factor in the perceived weakness of each of these states. 
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Fukuyama states: "The humanitarian interventions of the 1990s led to an extension of a 
de facto international imperial power over the 'failed state' part of the world" (97). While 
previous generations legitimised imperialist appropriation using Locke's theory of property, the 
concepts of popular sovereignty, self-determination, and liberal democracy, which came to 
greater prominence after WWI and particularly after WWII, render Locke's argument 
problematic, if not entirely unacceptable. However, perceptions of national security during the 
Cold War and economic development of the "Third World" to ostensibly secure the "First 
World" capitalist states from expansion of the socialist "Second World" became intertwined as 
rationales for post WWII imperialism. With the collapse of the USSR, in the 1990s, a new 
rationalisation to legitimise imperialism to succeed both Locke's theory of property and the Cold 
War era security rationales were needed. The concept of humanitarian intervention in "weak" or 
"failed" states followed by state-building missions that prioritise securitisation and a two-track 
liberalisation strategy of democratisation and marketisation, fills the post Cold War void. 

Prior to WWI, the "weak" of the world were defined in practice as nations that had not 
developed private property and European standards of agricultural and industrial production as 
well as not having developed militaries capable of repelling the overwhelming power of 
European industrialised militaries. These "weak" nations were "legitimately" seized and 
colonised by imperial powers using a social Darwinist argument that claimed survival of the 
fittest strengthens the international community. After WWI, the victors instituted a concept of 
national self-determination, based on Wilsonian liberalism, which in many ways contradicted the 
social Darwinist argument. Nevertheless, Wilson's New World Order argument was soon lost 
during the interwar era as imperial struggles for global domination between the industrialised 
world powers subsumed "weak" nations and states. During the post WWII era, postcolonial 
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struggles intertwined with capitalist and socialist development to further pry open the resources 

and markets of "weak" states. Nonetheless, the geopolitical power struggle of the Cold War, as 

well as the institutionalisation of emerging concepts of human rights, constrained both American 

and Soviet imperialism to exercises of power generally contained within their respective spheres 

of influence. The latest historic conjuncture, since the collapse of the USSR, characterised by the 

unprecedented dominance of the US, is an opportunity to conceive an entirely new definition of 

"weak" states and develop new arguments to legitimise intervention by the powerful. 

Fukuyama interweaves humanitarian and security arguments for intervention in his 

attempt to legitimise imperialism. He states: 

The problem facing the United States is that failed governance can create 
intolerable security threats in the form of terrorists wielding WMD. Some people 
like to draw a sharp distinction between interventions for the sake of promoting 
human rights within a country and interventions to prevent security threats to 
other countries, and say that only the former are legitimate grounds for the 
violation of sovereignty. This distinction is questionable because it presumes that 
self-defense is somehow less legitimate than the defense of others. In any case, 
these issues often overlap in practice because the governments that commit 
human rights violations often also threaten their neighbors or are too weak to 
prevent such threats and abuses from arising (2004, 98). 

Thus, Fukuyama argues there is a "need to go into such countries and take over their governance 

to eliminate such threats and prevent them from arising again in the future" (2004, 99). In the 

new context of unrivalled American domination, the definition of weak states and the 

legitimation of intervention have again taken on the 19 th century meaning - the un-challengeable 

right of imperial intervention. Yet, resistance movements continue to challenge this supposed 

right in every state the US has invaded and occupied since 2001. 

Like Huntington, Fukuyama fails to differentiate between his description and analysis of 

what American imperialism is and what he advocates it should be. His argument fusing 

description, analysis and prescription lays further foundations to legitimise New World Order - 
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an order in which, like Huntington's model, regional partitions based on culture are consolidated. 
However, unlike Huntington's model where the US manages this order by exercising its imperial 
authority through the authority of subordinate regional-cultural hegemons, in Fukuyama's model, 
the US is compelled by the intertwined interests of human rights and security to intervene 
directly within a more flexible system of states. 



Empire Lite: Nation-Building in Bosnia, Kosovo and Afghanistan - Ignatieff 

Michael Ignatieff candidly admits that what is often termed "humanitarian intervention" 

is indeed American imperialism. Ignatieff argues "nation-building" in Bosnia, Kosovo and 

Afghanistan is an imperial "exercise" because, 

...even though the United Nations, independent humanitarian agencies and many 
foreign governments are taking part, it was American military power which made 
nation-building possible in the first place. The alternative account - which is to 
call nation-building an exercise in 'humanitarian intervention' by a fiction called 
the 'international community' - obscures the fact that none of it would have 
happened had the United States not decided to use decisive military force. It did 
so, moreover, for imperial reasons: to consolidate its global hegemony, to assert 
and maintain its leadership and to ensure stability in three zones essential to the 
security of itself or its allies (2-3). 

Based on his premise that empire is an unavoidable reality, Ignatieff argues that a greater 

"humanitarian empire" can be developed by tempering the institutions of American empire and 

improving international institutions of humanitarian intervention. Ignatieff uses an ethnocentric 

perspective that prioritises the liberal capitalist state to argue an American empire is preferable to 

the other "barbarian" empires he assumes would otherwise usurp America's leadership, or 

alternatively the chaos he imagines would exist in the absence of world order imposed by an 

imperial power. 
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According to Ignatieff, based on his observations of state-building in Bosnia, Kosovo and 
Afghanistan, "temporary imperialism - empire lite - has become the necessary condition for 
democracy in countries torn apart by civil war" (2003, vii). Ignatieff suggests state-building with 
the goal of imposing a capitalist-democratic state requires "temporary imperial rule, to provide 
the force and will necessary to bring order out of chaos" (125). Ignatieff describes this "empire 
lite" as, 

...hegemony without colonies, a global sphere of influence without the burden of 
direct administration and the risks of daily policing. It is an imperialism led by a 
people who remember their country secured its independence by revolt against an 
empire, and who have often thought of their country as the friend of anti-imperial 
struggles everywhere. It is an empire in other words, without consciousness of 
itself as such. But that does not make it any less of an empire, that is, an attempt 
to permanently order the world of states and markets according to its national 
interests (Ignatieff 2003, 2). 

This American empire, which is unencumbered by some of the material burdens of historic 

empires, but which also lacks a clear awareness of itself as an empire, is historically unique. 

Ignatieff attempts to develop a popular consciousness of American empire, so he can then argue 

to strengthen the empire in order to temper it as a humanitarian empire. 

Ignatieff argues counterintuitively, but akin to Machiavelli, that the way to humanely 

temper force is to make it stronger, quicker, more decisive and effective. This economy-of-force 

argument is analogous to the rationalisation that the murderous aerial bombings of German and 

Japanese civilians during WWII were ultimately humanitarian, because they hastened the end of 

war and the absolute defeat of these states allowed for their reconstruction as subordinate 

capitalist states, and a subordinate socialist state in the case of East Germany. Machiavelli argues 

that an invading army is more humane if it uses a decisive military campaign during a short 

period of intense misery and then quickly reconstructs the state, rather than prolonging a lower 
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intensity of misery over years or decades of counterinsurgency warfare. Referring to how those 

who have attained a state "through crimes" are able to construct hegemony, Machiavelli states: 

I believe that this comes from cruelties badly used or well used. Those can be 
called well used (if it is permissible to speak well of evil) that are done at a stroke, 
out of the necessity to secure oneself, and then are not persisted in but are turned 
to as much utility for the subjects as one can. Those cruelties are badly used 
which, though few in the beginning, rather grow with time than are eliminated. 
Those who observe the first mode can have some remedy for their state with God 
and with men, as had Agathocles; as for the others it is impossible for them to 
maintain themselves (Machiavelli [1513] 1998, 37-8). 

Machiavelli concludes: "injuries must be done all together, so that, being tasted less, they offend 

less; and benefits should be done little by little so that they may be tasted better" ([1513] 1998, 

38). Ignatieff employs this Machiavellian logic, without citing Machiavelli, to argue the 

American empire should improve its modes of using "cruelties" well and abandon modes of 

using "cruelties" badly. The implications of this argument are astounding, considering the 

incredible destructive capacity of the American empire - a destructive capacity never before 

unleashed and horrendous to imagine. In Ignatieff s vision of a "humanitarian empire", the great 

capitalist powers must strengthen their militaries to achieve the capacity to rapidly intervene to 

stabilise and reconstruct "failed" states in order to remould these "failed" states as subordinate 

capitalist states. 

Ignatieff s racist imperial vision embedded in Machiavellian logic is constructing a 
skewed popular consciousness obfuscated by allusions to humanitarian intent and a sense of 
Western responsibility to not only save Western civilisation from "barbarism", as Huntington 
pleads, but to also humanely save the "barbarians" from each other. Like both Huntington and 
Fukuyama, Ignatieff conjures the threatening image of "barbarians" lying beyond the pale of 
Western civilisation and acknowledges that an imperial war without end has begun. Ignatieff 
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states: "an imperial people has awakened to the menace of the barbarians" and the "American 

military has begun a campaign without an obvious end in sight" (3-4). 

Recognising an American public heedless of Huntington's warning of an impending 

threat of "barbarian" invasions, Ignatieff adds: 

There might be reason, even though the awakening has been brutal, to be thankful 
to the barbarians. After all, they are, as the poet Celan said, a kind of solution. 
They have offered the empire a new raison d'etre and a long-term strategic 
objective: the eradication of terror (Ignatieff 2003, 6). 

Thus, Ignatieff imagines a positive spin to the violence of 9/1 1, because it lends legitimacy to a 

militaristic American empire that pre-existed the terrorist attacks; these attacks facilitated a new 

public awareness of empire and stirred a phobic mania to rationalise imperialism. Ignatieff 

explains: 

In fact, America's entire war on terror is an exercise in imperialism. This may 
come as a shock to Americans, who don't like to think of their country as an 
empire. But what else can you call America's legions of soldiers, spooks and 
Special Forces straddling the globe? (Ignatieff 2003, 79) 

Ignatieff acknowledges a positive consequence of the terrorist attacks of 91 1 - positive from his 

perspective that it legitimises a forceful expansion of empire - but, he also warns against 

imperial overreach and advocates for strategic pragmatism. He states: 

Empires that are successful learn to ration their service to moral principle to the 
few strategic zones where the defence of principle is simultaneously the defence 
of a vital interest and where the risks do not outweigh the benefits. This is why 
modern imperial ethics can only be hypocritical (Ignatieff 2003, 111). 

Ignatieff illustrates the tactic of using humanitarian objectives as a popular facade for 

geopolitical strategy that might otherwise not garner support or even engender opposition. 

Nonetheless, he warns that a successful empire cannot be constructed cheaply by exercising 

"lite" force. Ignatieff urges Americans to invest more substantially in their empire - make it a 
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substantively more forceful empire - to expand the extra-economic institutions needed to project 
the Pax Americana necessary for a greater expansion of capital (79). 

Since assuming his role as a Canadian politician, Ignatieff has likewise urged Canadians 
to invest in this Pax Americana, but by using the intertwined pretexts of humanitarian 
intervention and protecting Canadian national security rather than advocating for Canadian 
support for an American-led New World Order. It is political suicide to ask Canadians to send 
troops off to fight a war for American empire. No fool, Ignatieff realises some Americans and 
Canadians might be provoked into assuming the militaristic mantle of nationalistic imperialists 
by the xenophobic means Huntington and Fukuyama employ, but it is politically pragmatic to 
also appeal to humanitarian values to achieve a broader base of support for American empire. 

Ignatieff s argument for a "humanitarian empire" is the central theme of his advocacy in 

Empire Lite. Ignatieff states: 

It is at least ironic that liberal believers in these ideas [equality, sovereignty and 
self-determination] - like me, for example - can end up supporting the creation of 
a new humanitarian empire, a new form of colonial tutelage... The reason simply 
is that, however right these principles may be, the political form in which they are 
realised - the nationalist-building project - so often fails to deliver them (Ignatieff 
2003, 122). 

Without problematising the intertwined roots of the nation-state and capitalism as well as the fact 
that weaker states often fail because of imperial intervention by the most powerful states, 
Ignatieff proceeds to reduce the rationale of "humanitarian empire" to one simple reason - he 
believes only the powerful capitalist states are capable of instituting human rights in lieu of the 
failure of "the nationalist-building project" (122). In a mendacious manner disguised as 
pragmatism, which is only exceeded on a scale of mendacity by his disavowal of support for 
American imperialism after becoming a Canadian politician, Ignatieff states: 
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The moral premises of anti-imperialist struggles in this century - all peoples 
should be equal, and all peoples should rule themselves - are not wrong. But 
history is not a morality tale. The age of empire ought to have been succeeded by 
an age of independent, equal and self-governing nation states. In reality it has 
been succeeded by an age of ethnic cleansing and state failure. This is the context 
in which the empire has made its return. Empire is an attempted solution to the 
crisis of state order that followed two botched decolonisations: the Soviet exit 
from Europe, and the European exit from Africa and Asia (Ignatieff 2003, 123). 

In an incredible exercise of prevarication, Ignatieff suggests that imperialism presumably 
disappeared at some point of 20 th century history, forgetting to mention America's covert and 
overt roles in often facilitating if not directly causing much of the "ethnic cleansing and state 
failure" he describes. Then he claims American imperialism has now reappeared as a positive 
response to genocide and "the crisis of state order" that resulted from the post-colonial and post- 
Soviet imperial retreats. By deconstructing and then reconstructing states, in response to this 
"crisis of state order", imperialism is legitimised and the American "humanitarian empire" is 
framed as a force for good in Ignatieff s mind. 

Ignatieff nuances this "humanitarian empire" at least slightly by discussing one of the 
material facets of the imperial state-building strategy - the redirection of state resources in a 
process akin to Luxemburg's ([1913] 2003) description of "militarism as a province of 
accumulation". Ignatieff claims that of the $700 million pledged at the Tokyo Conference to aid 
Afghanistan, only $100 million reached the Afghan administration; the rest was sucked up by 
state and private agencies within the wealthiest states (98). According to Ignatieff: 

The rhetoric about helping Afghanistan stand on its own two feet does not square 
with the hard interest that each Western government has in financing, not the 
Afghans, but its own national relief organisations. These fly a nation's flag over 
some road or school that a politician back home can take credit for. American 
foreign assistance concentrates on food aid in part because it sops up US farm 
surpluses. The unpleasant underside of nation-building is that the international's 
first priority is building their own capacity - increasing their budgets and giving 
themselves good jobs. The last priority is financing the Afghan government 
(Ignatieff 2003, 98-9). 
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In this description, Ignatieff identifies the militaristic facet of imperialism as an economic 
stimulant. Luxemburg ([1913] 2003) called this "a province of accumulation" that transfers 
public capital to the private sector in an institutionalised process Eisenhower rearticulated in his 
description of the military-industrial-complex (MIC). In the context described by Ignatieff, 
public wealth is transferred to a state-building-complex that is an intertwined offshoot of the 
MIC. 

"Militarism as a province of accumulation", as Luxemburg describes it, may not be a 
necessary factor, but it is, nonetheless, one of many contributing factors likely considered in the 
cost-benefit calculus that supports imperial securitisation. Military spending is often perceived as 
a negative expense, but Luxemburg demonstrates military spending redistributes state resources 
to facilitate the accumulation of capital as an added bonus to providing security for capital. As a 
recent example of this relationship between militarism and capital accumulation, the Financial 
Times (16 Jan. 2007) reports: "Since September 11 2001, the FTSE [Financial Times Stock 
Exchange] global aerospace and defence industry index has returned almost 90 per cent in dollar 
terms, beating global equities' rise of about 60 per cent". However, the editorial ominously 
proclaims: "Without a new US war, defence stocks look vulnerable". The economic incentive for 
imperial war, even if not a primary factor, is nonetheless, a contributing factor to securitisation of 
the capitalist state. 

Further to this aspect of securitisation and state-building as not only a means of securing 

capital but also as a means of accumulation, Ignatieff identifies another defining feature of 

contemporary American empire: 

Empire means big government. One paradox of the new American empire is that 
it is being constructed by a Republican administration that hates big government. 
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Its way around this contradiction is to get its allies to shoulder the burdens it 
won't take on itself. In the new imperial division of labour on display in 
Afghanistan, the Americans do most of the fighting while the Europeans, who 
don't have ideological problems with big government but don't like fighting, are 
only too happy to take on the soft sides of nation-building: roads, schools, 
sanitation and water" (Ignatieff 2003, 94-5). 

This off-loading of imperial responsibilities to allied states is a unique feature of American 

empire that addresses a number of domestic and international political problems. Ignatieff s 

description of the evolution of a new state -building complex during the "humanitarian 

interventions" undertaken in recent years, in a mode similar to the development of the MIC 

during the Cold War demonstrates imperial militarism, rather than perceived as an unbearable 

expense contrary to the concept of the liberal minimalist state, can be framed as commensurable 

with capital accumulation for many sectors of the domestic economy. Moreover, America's 

policy of intervention, rather than being perceived as an illegitimate transgression of 

international law, can be perceived as commensurable with liberal policies of openness and 

global capitalist expansion. In this contemporary conjuncture, the US is more willing to share 

both the burdens and benefits of this state-building complex with its allies. While imperial 

powers have always formed alliances with lesser powers, none have shared both the 

responsibilities, costs and benefits of empire to as great an extent as this new American empire. 

Regardless of the attendant accumulation of capital that spins-off from the state-building 

project, this project's prime objective remains securing the Empire of Capital. This empire exists 

as a system of multiple states dominated by the American capitalist state, which is first among 

equals within fluid alliances with a few subdominant capitalist states that dominate a large 

number of subordinate states. Ignatieff argues: 

The nation-building enterprise ... is imperial because its essential purpose is to 
create order in border zones essential to the security of great powers - and 
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because armed force, an instrument only great powers can use with impunity, is 
critical to the task (2003, 109). 

Furthermore, Ignatieff acknowledges that "markets alone cannot create order: markets require 

order if they are to function efficiently" and that a "globalised economy cannot function without 

this [state] structure of authority and coercive power" (124). Ignatieff concludes 

...this is not a new American empire, since other Western powers have 
formidable stakes in the success of the enterprise... but it is American in its 
leadership, and without its leadership the new imperium will founder (Ignatieff 
2003,112). 

Ignatieff s shows how this new mode of empire is dependent on a hierarchical system of multiple 
subdominant capitalist states, but the empire is ultimately reliant on the central authority and 
military capacity of a dominant US. 

Ignatieff s argument might be pragmatic; after all, since American empire does exist as a 
reality, why not temper it as much as possible to make it more humanitarian? Yet, his penchant 
for academic argument leads him to trap himself within the convolutions of his own argument. 
While, Ignatieff is somewhat more forthcoming than Huntington and Fukuyama by at least 
acknowledging the material underpinnings of what he calls the "humanitarian empire", he offers 
little critique of American imperialism beyond advocating that the empire needs to be militarily 
strengthened if America is to maintain its global domination. Not surprisingly, he fails to 
problematise the relationship of capitalism and imperialism. Nevertheless, like Huntington's 
criticism of Fukuyama' s hubris, Ignatieff warns that a double-edged "nemesis of empire" lies in 
nationalism and "the incorrigible self-satisfaction of imperial elites" who believe that "all the 
variety of the world's peoples aspired to nothing else but to be a version of themselves" (121). 
Yet, despite this professed awareness of imperial hubris and his warning to guard against 
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allowing this hubris rein, Ignatieff engages in greater deception to conceal American hubris than 
even Huntington or Fukuyama. 

Ignatieff bridges the incommensurability of neoconservative and neoliberal/liberal 
internationalist theories; he finds common ground between these paradigms by not only building 
a humanitarian facade for the neoconservative imperial agenda, but by then arguing the 
neoconservatives when in power have not gone far enough to militarise the empire in an 
efficacious manner. Ignatieff s attempt to justify the Empire of Capital by disguising it as a 
"humanitarian empire" is as deceptive, and, in his role as an architect of the Responsibility to 
Protect (R2P) doctrine, potentially as influential, as the attempts of Grotius, Petty, and Locke to 
philosophise theory and institutionalise laws to legitimise the empires of their respective eras. 

American Empire: The Realities & Consequences of U.S. Diplomacy - Bacevich (2002) 

Bacevich roundly counters the myth that the US is a "reluctant superpower" and that 
American foreign policy reflects a solid vein of altruistic humanitarian motives. In this respect, 
Bacevich refers to William Appleman Williams and Charles Beard. As early as 1959, Williams 
refuted claims, such as those made later by Ignatieff, that American empire, despite its 
materialistic and militaristic accoutrements, is at its heart a humanitarian empire. Williams 
(1959) recognises that American foreign policy is often premised on the principles of promoting 
self-determination and humanitarianism, and the belief in a superior American formula to 
achieve both these principles on a global scale; yet, he argues, in reality, these premises are most 
often used to legitimise blatant economic imperialism. Moreover, Williams argues that the 
dogma of American exceptionalist supremacy leads to arrogance on the part of American policy- 
makers, which is countered by resistance throughout much of the world. Beard (1939) argued, 
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prior to WWII, that "the exercise of American power throughout the twentieth century could not 

be fully understood except as a deliberate project aimed at accruing wealth and influence and 

military might" (paraphrased by Bacevich 2002, 243). Unlike Ignatieff s attempt to disguise the 

reality of American empire by superimposing on its materialist base the pretence of a 

"humanitarian empire", Bacevich fully acknowledges the material underpinnings of American 

empire. Nevertheless, he does not problematise this material foundation of American foreign 

policy; instead, he celebrates the centrality of economic imperatives as the foundation for the 

construction of American empire. 

From his acknowledgement of American empire and its false pretences of a crusade for 

democracy and human rights, Bacevich proceeds to argue that, 

as the Cold War has receded into the past, the conceit that America is by its very 
nature innocent of imperial pretensions has become not only untenable but also 
counterproductive: it impedes efforts to gauge realistically the challenges facing 
the United States as a liberal democracy intent on presiding over a global order in 
which American values and American power enjoy pride of place (Bacevich 
2002,243). 

Bacevich concludes that to successfully continue the expansion of an American Empire, which is 
now a "postmodern, postindustrial, postheroic democracy bent on remaking the world in its own 
image", the true nature of American empire must be fully acknowledged and embraced by 
American policy-makers and the public (244). Like Huntington, Fukuyama, and Ignatieff, 
Bacevich advocates for the expansion of American empire; his central theme is that the imperial 
strategy of the Bush II administration is consistent with previous American foreign policy; he 
merely questions the wisdom of specific tactical decisions. Bacevich's primary criticism - like 
the previous authors - is that the American empire needs to be more effectively managed and 
strengthened in order to maintain its supremacy. 
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Although, he concludes by questioning the morality of American imperialism, Bacevich 
fails to probe this question further. Thus, his intent appears to be to bring the American public 
onside with the militaristic geo-strategy necessary to support an expanding empire, even as he 
cautions that some vague moral questions need answers. According to Bacevich, the US is on 
track in its grand strategy of "enlargement", which is intended "to serve concrete US interests" 
(2002, 99). This grand strategy is served by economic, political and social strategies of 
"openness" that remove "barriers to the movement of goods, capital, people and ideas" (88). This 
quality of openness that invites capitalist interpenetration of national markets on a global scale 
employed as a central strategy of expansion is a unique aspect of this current mode of 
imperialism. Bacevich illustrates not only the historical continuity of American military, political 
and economic intervention, but also demonstrates that while imperialist intervention is not new, 
this concept of economic openness has evolved from previous American and British imperial 
strategies of the 19 th and 20 th centuries to culminate in a unique imperial policy articulated most 
fully by the Bush II administration in the 21 st century. 

Bacevich argues that, rather than a new imperialistic approach, this strategy is the revival 
of an "approach to policy identified years ago by Beard and Williams" that became "consumed 
within containment" (88). Given the unprecedented opportunities of a unipolar world, Clinton 
was able to proclaim, according to Bacevich, "the paramount challenge of his day was asserting 
mastery over the emerging global economy" in comparison to Kennedy's claim that the primary 
challenge of his day was the "quest for world peace" faced as he was with the perception of the 
need for America to contain the expanding empire of the socialist Second World (95). Thus, 
Bacevich argues contemporary American imperialism is not so much new, as it is the reiteration 
of pre-existing concepts and policies, which are now less constrained given the conditions of the 
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present historic conjuncture characterised by an overwhelmingly dominant US unchallenged by 
any geopolitical competitors. 

Despite its requisite for openness, Bacevich recognises this unique imperial strategy does 
not preclude reinstating or strengthening economic, social, political, or military barriers 
whenever it is in the best interests of the U.S., or when it merely serves short-term domestic 
political interests. Nor, does this strategy preclude balancing the policy of openness with 
strategies of containment, such as those advocated by Huntington and Fukuyama, with the intent 
of limiting the growth of potential geopolitical competitors. 

Furthermore, Bacevich argues this grand imperial strategy of openness necessitates 
maintaining a dominant military force with the capacity to overwhelm any possible challenger, 
or coalition of challengers, so that the US can claim for itself the position of being the legitimate 
protective force to oversee the global system of capitalist accumulation. The policy of 
maintaining unrivalled American military supremacy as well as formal military alliances reduces 
(but does not entirely eliminate) the possibility of inter-imperialist military rivalry. The military 
forces of allied states are not only loosely-bound to the US by political-military alliances - a 
form of alliance that has often proven historically to be fragile - but the allied states are also 
more tightly bound by systems of military interoperability dependent on American technology, 
particularly electronic communications, navigation and targeting systems. However, the current 
dependence of European military technology on the US military could alter in the near future 
with the launch in 2008 of a new satellite positioning, navigation and timing system. 6 

6 The European Union and China both possess the technological capabilities to launch a rapid military rearmament 
program, except for one vital component of modern weapons systems, a satellite positioning, navigation, and timing 
(PNT) system, known more commonly for its civilian use as (GPS) global positioning systems (Lembke 2001; 
Lewis et al. 2005; NAPA/NRC 1995). The only previous system developed to compete with the American PNT 
system is the Russian GLONASS system initiated in 1982. However, the Soviet-era system has fallen into serious 
disrepair due to budget constraints, although a restoration program is underway (Lonin 2005). There was "no military 
pressure" for a European PNT system until the events in Bosnia and Kosovo, after which European policymakers 
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Moreover, Bacevich argues the growing complex of political and economic agreements 
in this new world order codifies and normalises inter-state and inter-corporate competition and 
conflict to reduce the possibility of inter-imperialist rivalries escalating into large-scale military 
conflicts. The intertwining of unrivalled U.S. military supremacy and the tight technical rein on 
its military allies in addition to global interdependence of the institutions and conventions of the 
international system of accumulation serves to focus state and corporate energies away from 
military rivalry to focus, instead, on competitions and conflicts that can be diffused throughout 
the complex global matrices of economic, political and social alliances and rivalries. 

Nonetheless, the option of using military force is always maintained in reserve and ready 
to be deployed at the inter-state level against rogue, weak, or failed states that defect or deviate 
in any way from the international system of capital accumulation. Military power can also be 
readily deployed against sub-state actors that pose a threat to the security of either this system in 
its entirety, or individual states that are a part of it. Any nation, group, or state lying beyond the 
pale of the international system of capital accumulation remains fair game for military 
intervention. Unlike Huntington, who argues the New World Order would be more manageable 
if the globe is partitioned into cultural regions with each region managed by a cultural hegemon 
under American domination, Bacevich envisions an American empire that controls greater 
coercive military force, which is globally applied through direct control of America's political- 
military allies - a vision commensurable with the vision of Fukuyama, but devoid of Ignatieff s 
humanitarian pretence. 



and industrialists began a race to develop "market share and strategic independence" (Lembke 2001, 4). China 
eagerly joined the European consortium later as a development partner. The economic incentive to develop the 
civilian uses of the Galileo PNT system is high for the Europeans and the Chinese, as is the incentive to remain 
within NATO, for the Europeans. Nevertheless, the Galileo PNT system offers an opportunity to defect from 
deference to American leadership (Lembke 2001; Lewis et al. 2005; NAPA/NRC 1995). 
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Huntington, Fukuyama, Ignatieff and Bacevich, despite many theoretical differences, 
nonetheless, present commensurable messages advocating for a greater empire. These theorists 
share a common belief that the US and its imperial allies must strengthen the current empire not 
only politically and socially, but most importantly militarily, if the empire is to continue to 
expand economically. Each of these theorists describe various facets of an existing American 
empire and their arguments are clearly intended to add to the design of a stronger Empire of 
Capital capable of more forceful global expansion. 

Empire of Capital -Wood (2005) 

While Huntington, Fukuyama, Ignatieff, and Bacevich skate around the capitalist logic of 

American empire, Wood (2003), in the first sentence of Empire of Capital, explicitly identifies 

capitalism as the determining variable of the "new imperialism". She states this current mode of 

imperialism is "what it is because it is a creature of capitalism" (9). Wood continues: 

The first and most basic condition of capitalist expansion beyond the limits of 
political and military domination is the imposition of economic imperatives, 
introducing the compulsions of the market where they do not exist and sustaining 
them where they do (Wood 2005, 20). 

Identifying capitalism as the determining variable of this mode of imperialism and as such an 

essential theoretical focus, while so obvious, is ignored by most mainstream theorists. 

The modern nation-state is essential to the processes of "introducing the compulsions of 

the market" necessary for the expansion of capitalism; moreover, the state has been the only 

institution capable of providing the fundamental conditions of "stability and predictability", 

which, according to Wood (2005, 20), are necessary to sustain capitalism. This state of stability 

and predictability is achieved "by supplying an elaborate legal and institutional framework, 

backed by coercive force, to sustain the property relations of capitalism, its complex contractual 
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apparatus and its intricate financial transactions" (17). Integral to this role, the nation-state is the 
essential institution to maintain the "delicate balance" between both ensuring a subsistence level 
of welfare exists to sustain workers and ensuring enough coercion exists to ensure workers are 
compelled to work obediently and are constrained from escaping the imperatives of the capitalist 
market (18). Wood demonstrates the capacity of the capitalist state to ensure that both 
subordinate states and labour first become dependent and then remain dependent on capital is 
unparalleled by any other institution. 

Hence, the commensurability of Fukuyama's neoconservative and Ignatieff s 
neoliberal/liberal internationalist advocacy for a greater capacity for state-building can be 
analysed in an entirely different theoretical light - one that illuminates the destruction and 
reconstruction of the state as an essential aspect of expanding the empire of capital. From this 
perspective, state-building can be perceived as more than merely a security exercise as 
Fukuyama argues, or a humanitarian exercise as Ignatieff argues; state-building is essential for 
globally expanding capital. The state-building project described by Fukuyama and Ignatieff is 
consistent in its intent in both means and ends to increase the depth and breadth of capitalist 
penetration. 

What is unique about the current historic conjuncture is this is the first time capitalism 
exists as the dominant logic of imperialism on a global scale without, for the moment at least, a 
substantial challenge to this domination. Moreover, in the immediate future, it is highly unlikely 
that the most powerful capitalist states will raise any challenge beyond occasional symbolic 
protests that only minimally constrain the overwhelming dominance of the US. The most 
powerful capitalist states have acquiesced to American domination and are likely to continue to 
acquiesce to the US for the foreseeable future. This conjuncture facilitates a substantively more 
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aggressive and ideologically focussed mode of imperialism to develop today in comparison to 
the modes existing at the nexus of the 19 th and 20 th centuries, in the interwar era, or during the 
Cold War. During the historic conjunctures described by Lenin, Luxemburg, and Arendt, inter- 
imperialist rivalries were partially determined by the colonial and commercial logics of 
capitalism and the developing conventions and institutions of the ascendant capitalist state, but 
the imperialism of that era was also still deeply rooted in the crumbling artefacts and territorial 
logics of the declining monarchical-feudal states. Moreover, no one state had the 
overwhelmingly superior military capacity that the US possesses today. Capitalist imperialism at 
the nexus of the 19 th and 20 th centuries underwent a violent transition from earlier competing 
modes of imperialism; thus, its contemporary descriptions, regardless of historical accuracy, are 
inadequate today to fully analyse the current mode of capitalist imperialism. 

Furthermore, the economic imperatives of the new imperialism are a more powerful 
material and ideational force than during previous historical conjunctures. Wood states: 

Older forms of imperialism depended directly on conquest and colonial rule. 
Capitalism has extended the reach of imperial domination far beyond the 
capacities of direct political rule or colonial occupation, simply by imposing and 
manipulating the operations of a capitalist market. Just as capitalist classes need 
no direct political command over propertyless workers, capitalist empires can rely 
on economic pressures to exploit subordinate societies. But just as workers had to 
be made dependent on capital and kept that way, so subordinate economies must 
be made and kept vulnerable to economic manipulation by capital and the 
capitalist market - and this can be a very violent process (Wood 2005, 21). 

Wood demonstrates that it is the imperatives and compulsions of the capitalist market that drive 

the new imperialism, but the "[e]conomic imperatives comprehensive and powerful enough to be 

reliable instruments of imperial domination belong to the twentieth century, and probably only 

after World War II" (117). Finally, the US has been afforded the opportunity to expand its 

imperial domination on a totalising global scale only since the collapse of the USSR. It is the 
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new opportunity for greater imperial expansion offered by this unique historic conjuncture that 

the Bush I, Clinton, and Bush II administrations have taken full advantage of. 

Yet, despite the vast economic power of capitalist empire, the need for extra-economic 

coercion has not dissipated. Wood observes, 

... we are now discovering that the universality of capitalist imperatives has not at 
all removed the need for military force. If anything the contrary is true. The new 
imperialism cannot dispense, as did Locke's theory of colonial expropriation, with 
a doctrine of war (Wood 2005, 153). 

The structural violence inflicted by the capitalist market can be as deadly and painful as the 

destructive power of direct violence and warfare and thus resistance in many forms is 

consistently spawned. Images of police looking like the inhuman imperial storm-troopers from 

the Star Wars movies, arrayed at any protest in any capitalist state in recent years indicates the 

intensification of capitalism has been accompanied by an increase of coercive state violence. The 

"double movement", in the sense described by Polanyi ([1944] 2001), of popular resistance 

reacting to the intensification of capitalism has increased the need for securing the capitalist state 

by force. 

At the inter-state level, there is a parallel need for security forces to constrain subordinate 
states from defecting from the international system of capital accumulation and to discipline 
states if they do defect, as well as to dissuade potential geopolitical rivals from challenging 
American dominance. Furthermore, state security forces are used to defend both the state and 
capitalist enterprises from hostile non-state actors. For centuries, state security forces have 
monitored and suppressed international movements of non-state actors that are perceived to be a 
threat to state security. The suspension of civil rights, and mobilisation of security forces 
including the creation of a secret police force to countervail the Fenian threat to the British 
provinces of Canada in the 19 th century is but one example (Wilson 2003; Wilson n.d.). The 
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current "war against terrorism" while exceptional in its global scope and intensity of warfare is 
hardly unique in history. 

The use of state security forces to enforce primitive accumulation in regions of the globe 
yet to be fully penetrated by capitalism, or as Harvey terms it, accumulation by dispossession, is 
certainly not a new imperial tactic. As a current example, the African Oil Policy Initiative Group 
(AOPIG), a research and lobby organisation composed of members of the US administration, 
House of Representatives, the Senate, the US military as well as international consultants and oil 
company representatives recommend the establishment of a new US military command centre in 
Africa (AOPIG 25 Jan 2002) - a recommendation acted on by the White House with the 
establishment of AFRICOM in 2007. Among the rationales presented by AOPIG are: 
"Establishing an improved regional security framework will accelerate American capital 
investment..." (8); "Oil creates opportunities for constructive engagement..." (9); "...legally 
protected land ownership as a key ingredient to successful market economy development" (9); 
and "America can provide the leadership, trade and support in achieving development of these 
greatly needed infrastructures" (10). Disingenuously, AOPIG adds: "Oil provides one of the few 
ways that wealth can be transferred from developed countries to the third world" (AOPIG 25 Jan 
2002, 12), without qualifying that, while wealth may indeed be transferred to some "third world" 
elites, the net transfer of wealth is to elites in the "first world" with little of this wealth likely to 
trickle down to the poor anywhere in the world. 

The rapaciousness of global capitalism and the systematic ideology of war required to 
sustain the Empire of Capital, are, however, encountering challenges. Wood argues; "popular 
struggles for truly democratic states" pose a significant challenge to imperial power (155). 
Wood's (1995) previous work in Democracy Against Capitalism thoroughly problematises the 
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constraints liberal democracy impose on progressive transformation and describes how liberal 

democracy not only differs radically from concepts of participatory democracy, but how its 

representative electoral systems were purposely designed to ensure control of the people could 

be maintained by an oligarchic elite. 

The promotion of this oligarchic American-style of democracy, or as Robinson (1996) 

describes it, the promotion of polyarchy, was adopted by the Reagan administration as a means 

of moulding subordinate states. Employing classic Orwellian doublespeak, ironically in 1984, the 

Kissinger report on Central America states: 

The issue is not what particular system a nation might choose when it votes. The 
issue is rather that nations should choose for themselves, free of outside pressure 
force or threat. There is room in the hemisphere for differing forms of governance 
and different political economies. ...The United States can have no quarrel with 
democratic decisions, as long as they are not the result of foreign pressure and 
external machinations (Kissinger 1984, 14). 

Yet, Kissinger's mythomaniac assurance that the US can abide the democratic decisions of the 

people of other states belies the tragic historical record of numerous American-led coups that 

destroyed democratic regimes the US considered threats to capitalism stretching from Iran in 

1953 to Haiti in 2004. 

In light of Wood's (2005) focus on the importance of the state as the central and essential 
institution of capitalism, and the examples of Haiti as a democratic state declared "failed" in 
order to legitimise military intervention, the focus of Fukuyama and Ignatieff on state -building 
can be analysed with both greater rigour and a different focus. More than just a project with 
limited humanitarian and security objectives, state-building is a project to construct subordinate 
capitalist states capable of supplying the legal and institutional frameworks and coercive 
mechanisms that Wood identifies as necessary to facilitate capitalist expansion. The Kissinger 
report on Central America (1984) and the history of its impact are enlightening and relevant to 
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the later theories of Fukuyama and Ignatieff as well as the creation of the Bush Doctrine and 
Responsibility to Protect doctrine. Kissinger and his research team advocated for American 
intervention in Central America employing a three-track process of securitisation via 
counterinsurgency, democratisation and marketisation. In practice, this process was 
operationalised primarily through a complex of proxy states, supra-state organisations and NGOs 
influenced by the US, more so than by direct American intervention. The Bush Doctrine differs 
little from the original Kissinger plan other than the overt declarations in the NSS2002 of the 
right to pre-emptive warfare and the defence of free trade as an imperative of national security. 
The argument used to legitimise the R2P Doctrine is that powerful states have a responsibility to 
end the regimes of genocidal dictators. These may be seductive concepts, but they are highly 
problematic when analysed in the light of America's history of imperial interventions that may 
well have cost millions of lives and led to the miserable existence of many more millions of 
people in the 20 th century. 

Wood argues, "popular struggles for truly democratic states" do pose a significant 
challenge to imperial power (2005, 155). Thus, the empire must suppress participatory 
democracy - demos cratos - rule by the people - by every possible means including violence. 
Promoting a perverted model of democracy that can be imposed on subordinated states in order 
to maintain their subordination may not prove sufficient to maintain imperial order; but, if people 
do rebel against their subordination, the empire is prepared to react with brutal repression. 

The application of the new systematic ideology of war: 

First you push into territories where you have no business to be, and where you 
had promised not to go; secondly, your intrusion provokes resentment and, in 
these wild countries, resentment means resistance; thirdly, you instantly cry out 
that the people are rebellious and that their act is rebellion (this in spite of your 
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own assurance that you have no intention of setting up a permanent sovereignty 
over them); fourthly, you send a force to stamp out the rebellion; and fifthly, 
having spread bloodshed, confusion and anarchy, you declare, with hands uplifted 
to the heavens, that moral reasons force you to stay, for if you were to leave, this 
territory would be left in a condition which no civilized power could contemplate 
with equanimity or with composure. These are the five stages in the Forward 
Rake's progress (John Morley 19 th century British MPP quoted in David Starr 
Jordan, Imperial Democracy, 1899, 50-51, reprinted in Monthly Review 2006, 
53). 

For a portion of the American population, the fervour of the American Revolution and 
the bellicose values of American culture can drive a foreign policy focussed on the destruction 
and reconstruction of other states by appealing to a potent mix of xenophobia and patriotism. 
However, the protagonists of an expansionist and militaristic foreign policy can hardly garner 
greater universal support unless they also claim legitimacy by proselytising a global mission to 
spread human rights, democracy, and sharing the fruits of the capitalist market. This is hardly a 
new political tactic of liberal imperialists, as the quote above attributed to 19 th century British 
parliamentarian John Morley attests. Retributive justice and claims of protecting the world from 
terrorism served to legitimise an American invasion of Afghanistan for a substantial portion of 
the Anglo-American-European public, but these rationales are insufficient to legitimise an 
ongoing occupation. Empty promises that, among other things, democracy gains a foothold, girls 
receive an education and women are no longer forced to wear burqas serve to bolster the initial 
rationales of retribution and security in order to garner continued public support. Yet, regardless 
of whether a faulty quasi-democracy and a narrow conception of human rights can be 
successfully imposed on other people, the marketisation of domestic economies continues to 
envelope more of the globe within the international capitalist system. Moreover, by assuming 
control of Afghanistan, the US gains a firmer geopolitical foothold in what Brzezinski (1997) 
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claims is the keystone state of Central Asia and thus the key to containing the power of both 
China and what Rice calls the New Middle East. 

The invasion of Haiti hardly needs further elaboration beyond the analysis above; it 
suffices to reiterate here that the US and its allies sent a clear message to the world that any 
subordinate state that steps beyond the bounds set by the empire can and will be disciplined. 

The invasion of Iraq is more difficult for an American administration to rationalise, as the 
Bush I administration recognised. Clinton also recognised this and maintained limits on military 
intervention in Iraq despite an appeal to invade made by influential members of the Project for a 
New American Century (PNAC 26 Jan. 1998). 7 Prior to invading Iraq, the Bush II administration 
presented an unconvincing argument to the United Nations Security Council alleging that 
weapons of mass destruction obtained by Iraq posed an imminent threat to global security - an 
argument since proven to be a bold lie. 

In the months immediately following the invasion, the Bush administration offered at 

o 

least twenty-one rationales for the invasion of Iraq (Largio 2004). Yet, beyond eliminating 
Saddam Hussein and sending a message to other state leaders, few of these rationales proved 
either truthful or relevant to the most likely economic and geopolitical rationales for the US to 
invade and occupy Iraq. 



7 The authors of the infamous 1998 letter urging Clinton to invade Iraq are: Elliott Abrams, Richard Armitage, 
William Bennett, Jeffrey Bergner, John Bolton, Paula Dobriansky, Francis Fukuyama, Robert Kagan, Zalmay 
Khalilzad, William Kristol, Richard Perle, Peter Rodman, Donald Rumsfeld, William Schneider, Jr., Vin Weber, 
Paul Wolfowitz, James Woolsey, Robert Zoellick (PNAC 26 Jan. 1998). Fukuyama (2006) recently went to great 
lengths to recant his initial support of an invasion of Iraq in a book largely dedicated to this task. 

8 Largio (2004) lists twenty-one rationales for the invasion of Iraq, which were articulated by ten key members of 
the Bush administration. The twenty-one rationales are: to prevent the proliferation of WMD; to execute regime 
change; to further the war on terror; because of violations of UN resolutions; because of Saddam Hussein's 
dictatorship; because of a lack of weapons inspections; to liberate Iraq; because of Iraq's links to Al Qaeda; to 
disarm Iraq; to conclude the 1991 Gulf War; because Hussein is a regional threat; to ensure world safety; to support 
the UN; because the US could do it; to preserve world peace; because Iraq was a unique threat; to transform the 
region; as a warning to other terrorist nations; because Hussein hates the US and will act against it; because history 
calls the US to action. 
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However, the obfuscation of the reasons for the imperial occupation of Iraq demonstrates 
more than merely the lack of verisimilitude of a specific presidential administration; it 
demonstrates the inability of the dominant capitalist state to reconcile its economic and 
geopolitical rationality of power and capitalist expansion with popular values of collective 
welfare and reciprocity. No American administration can be honest about its imperial foreign 
policy; to do so would risk undermining the legitimacy of capitalism itself. This is the Platonic 
"noble lie" that every US administration has relied upon throughout history. 

While some analysts search for the one big reason why a state undertakes a specific 
action, the actual means of state decision-making are complex - rarely are there single 
compelling reasons for action. Instead, complex cost-benefit calculations that consider numerous 
and often contradictory reasons to act result in a range of possible plans of action and reaction, 
which require a high degree of improvisation and adaptability over time. The multiple rationales 
for an American invasion and occupation of Iraq listed below are independently insufficient, but 
could be considered synergistically sufficient using the kind of cost-benefit calculus typically 
employed by the strategists who inform state policy-makers. Rational choice theory (RCT) and 
its sibling, game theory, which underlie these calculations, have an incredible ideational hold on 
strategists and decision-makers in the most powerful states (Amadae 2003). We might perceive 
the results of this kind of hyper-rational mathematical decision-making as an indication of the 
insanity of state executive figureheads. This perception of individual fault is useful in formal 
electoral democracies, where executive figureheads can change regularly. While figureheads are 
interchangeable, the values that underlie the capitalist state are not publicly debated. There is a 
great advantage in being able to blame specific executives with policy disasters without 
discrediting the underlying systematic structures of liberal-capitalism. We might also consider 
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the methodology of RCT itself insane, even though, within limits, it does present some predictive 
capabilities. Nonetheless, this is the kind of calculated strategic planning that is played-out 
within the strategic think-tanks like the Rand Corporation, which inform the White House, the 
Pentagon, and the State Department, in the US, as well as the Prime Ministers Office, the 
Department of National Defence and Department of Foreign Affairs in Canada. 

The rationales listed below might have been used in a cost-benefit analysis by American 
strategists and policy-makers when considering the invasion of Iraq. Neither economic, nor 
geopolitical rationales are independently sufficient to rationalise the invasion and occupation of 
Iraq, but the multiple rationales listed here might be synergistically sufficient. 

First the goal to affirm America's manifest destiny as the globally dominant imperial 
power is paramount. This rationale is amply evident not only in the documents of the PNAC and 
the rhetoric of the Bush administration, but also in the entire historical record of the US. 
Bacevich (2002) illustrates the historical record of the American quest for dominance 

The second rationale, closely related to the first, is the demonstration effect of proving 
that the radical threat of unilateral pre-emptive action of the Bush Doctrine is credible, by 
demonstrating it in practice. While unilateral action overturning Westphalian conceptions of an 
international states system diminished global perceptions of America's legitimacy, this action, 
nonetheless, confirms the US will commit to military action, even if such action risks suffering 
significant military and political losses. If America's legitimacy, which was highly questionable 
to begin with, was impugned by invading Iraq, its credibility to follow through with large scale 
military threats is affirmed. As Wood (2003, xiii) remarks, "If a primary objective is simply to 
exhibit the destructive effects of US military power, even this disaster, has in its way, been a 
success". 
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Third, there is no shortage of crude analyses that claim the US invaded Iraq for oil. While 
there can be no doubt that oil is central to Iraq's economic and geopolitical importance there is 
greater complexity to this rationale than most analyses elucidate. A profit motive alone is 
insufficient to invade Iraq, although it is abundantly clear that the American oil industry will 
profit greatly from the privatisation of Iraqi oil companies. If this was the only rationale, 
American oil companies could likely have purchased or entered into economic agreements with 
Iraqi oil companies as Dyer (2004) argues. Nor, as Dyer also argues, was the US concerned that 
Iraqi oil would stop flowing to the US. However, beyond these limited economic and strategic 
concerns, the US wants to ensure it controls global oil supplies, particularly considering 
perceptions that China is a growing geopolitical threat. To maintain its position of global 
dominance, the US must be able to control the supply of oil and other strategic resources to its 
potential geopolitical rivals; in this regard, strategic resources that originate in "rogue" states that 
have defected from the international system of capital accumulation are particularly problematic. 
Thus, states like Iraq, Iran, Syria, Sudan and possibly even Venezuela must be brought under the 
rubric of American control. 

A number of additional politico-economic rationales remain. Fourth, as Klein (2005) 
argues, the marketisation and privatisation of the entire Iraqi economy in addition to the oil 
sector is a profitable endeavour. Fifth, the defence sector of the American economy and its 
myriad spin-off industries are stimulated by transferring public funds to private corporations. 
While arms manufacturing and related industries are often the only considerations of analysts in 
this regard, even food production and clothing manufacturing among numerous other industries 
without obvious military applications are stimulated by military spending. Both Luxemburg's 
([1913] 2003) argument that "militarism is a province of accumulation" and Eisenhower's 
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warning of the military industrial complex" are applicable to this rationale as alluded to by 
Ignatieff. Sixth, securitisation stimulates growth of the American military-industrial-complex not 
only by increasing public spending as in the preceding point, but by stimulating the emotions of 
fear and patriotism to construct political support for such public spending. Whether 
manufacturing fighter-jets or boot-laces, American manufacturers profit from war and workers 
are employed. Seventh, the invasion of Iraq provides a warning to other oil-producing "rogue 
states" not to convert to the Euro as Iraq did in 2000. Iraq's conversion was not an immediate 
economic threat to the US and undoubtedly not a sufficient factor to justify the invasion, but a 
domino-effect of conversions on a global-scale might devastate the American economy. The 
demonstration effect of disciplining a subordinate state outweighs the obvious costs. 
Eighth, adding more bases and accessible airspace expands American geostrategic capacity in 
the region. Ninth, this expansion of power facilitates the strategic, social, political, and economic 
re-engineering of the Middle East, Iran and Central Asia that Rice refers to as the Greater Middle 
East. The construction in Baghdad of the world's largest embassy complex is an indication that 
the U.S. intends Iraq to be a central base for American operations in this region (McGrory 3 May 
2006). Finally, the war in Iraq draws radical Islamic organisations into conventional military 
insurgencies in one place where the American military is best prepared to fight a lengthy 
counterinsurgency war of attrition. 

Limiting its force to a small fraction of its actual military capacity, particularly if the war 
in Iraq is perceived as a loss, could ultimately legitimise unleashing the far greater forces that 
remain in the American arsenal during future military operations such as invasions of Iran and 
Syria. Unlike the quagmire in Vietnam, which resulted in political constraints on American 
military intervention for decades, a quagmire in Iraq could serve, conversely, as an argument to 
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unleash far greater force in future operations based on Machiavelli's argument for decisive force. 
The assumption by many analysts is that the invasions of Iraq and Afghanistan are end games in 
themselves. If true, these missions are failures - errors of judgment on a colossal scale. However, 
if we consider irren, in the German language, means not only error, but also trick, deception, and 
redirection these battlefronts take on a different meaning. These invasions may be the opening 
gambits of a far vaster war to secure the entire Islamic crescent that stretches from the Chinese 
border to the Horn of Africa as Huntington envisions. Such an audacious grand strategy might 
prove overly-ambitious, or it might instead prove to be the antidote for a culture that both will 
not easily accept another defeat d la Vietnam and regrets not having acted more forcefully to pre- 
empt what became the Cold War - this is a culture that considers "it is important to shape 
circumstances before crises emerge, and to meet threats before they become dire", according to 
the PNAC (1997). This may indeed be the grand strategy for global domination that is currently 
being instituted and applied by the Bush II administration. The institutions put into place to 
affect this strategy will be difficult to reverse now that they have been set in motion. A new 
administration is unlikely to do more than make tactical alterations to the course already set by 
the Bush II administration. 

Warnings of imperial overreach, such as Ignatieff s, are many, but despite the incredible 
cost of the American military, which, by conservative estimates, costs more annually than the 
next sixteen most expensive militaries combined (CRS 2004), the capacity to expand the 
American military could be far greater if given the political will. 9 As a percentage of GDP, the 
US spends less than a third of what Saudi Arabia spends and less than half of what Israel spends 
(CRS 2004). The US now spends less on the military as a percent of GDP than during some 

9 After the US, the biggest military spenders in descending order are China, Japan, France, UK, Russia, Germany, 
Italy, Saudi Arabia, Taiwan, S. Korea, India, Turkey, Brazil, Israel, Canada, and Spain (CRS 2004). 
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other historical conjunctures; from a highpoint of military spending of 37.8 percent of GDP in 
1944, spending fell throughout the Cold War era to 3 percent in 2001 (The White House 2004), 
and has since risen to 4 percent in 2004 (CIA 2005). 10 

Furthermore, the capacity of the US military and its closest allies is overwhelming on a 
global scale that has never before been realised by any empire. Of the sixteen most expensive 
militaries, seven states the UK, France, Germany, Italy, Turkey, Canada, and Spain belong to the 
American-led NATO; seven other states Japan, Saudi Arabia, South Korea, Taiwan, Brazil, and 
Israel are close strategic partners with the US; of the remaining states Russia and India are treaty 
partners with the US and are highly unlikely to pose threats to American security. So, of the 
world's sixteen next biggest military spenders, only China is considered a potential military 
threat to the US, but this potential threat is not expected to be viable for at least two more 
decades. Moreover, the other eighteen states of the twenty-six states of NATO, with the 
exception of a few tiny states like Luxemburg, also rank high in global military spending (CRS 
2004). Thus, it is inconceivable that any state could contemplate a conventional military 
challenge to the overwhelming power of the US and NATO. 

It is also important to bear in mind that, since WWII, the US has never come close to 
using more than a small fraction of its potential military capacities, even if considering only its 
arsenal of conventional weapons and disregarding its inconceivably powerful nuclear arsenal. 
Many pundits claim the capacity of the American military is already over-extended, but it must 
be realised that both domestic and international politics currently constrain the US military from 

10 The low point of military spending, measured as a percent of GDP, at 3% in 2001 was only matched in the 
immediate postwar period with a low of 3.5% in 1948, which immediately returned to double-digit figures 
stimulated by Cold War hysteria. American spending as a percentage of GDP in 2005 at 4.06% is slightly less than 
China at 4.3%, and is higher, but not extraordinarily higher compared to or other wealthy developed states - Japan 
1%, Canada 1.1%, Germany 1.5%, Sweden 1.5%, UK 2.4%, France 2.6% (CIA 2005). What makes US military 
spending so extraordinary, is the immense resource of discretionary wealth available for military expenditures. 
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exercising its full destructive capacity. Given different political circumstances, such as the 
perception of a clear and present dander to the US, the political constraints on American power 
could be removed with devastating consequences. 

During and after WWII, the US learned in Europe and Japan that the surest way to 
destroy an existing state and reconstruct it in the liberal-capitalist model is through regime 
change accomplished by means of total war and the abject defeat, surrender and subordination of 
the state. A return to the concept of the Marshall Plan, including imposing authoritarian 
protectorates as an intermediary step towards establishing liberal-democracies has re-emerged in 
current literature on post-conflict reconstruction (Paris 2004) as well as the rhetoric of the Bush 
II administration (Chollet & Goldgeier 2005). However, during the era of the imperial conquests 
from the 16 th to the 19 th centuries, the imperial powers also learned other cost effective means of 
conquest; to counter resistance, it can be effective to incite civil war as a means to redirect the 
resources of competing resisters against each other as a strategy of divide and conquer. 
Destabilising states and inciting civil wars that can be contained within the borders of offending 
"rogue", "weak" or "failed" states, or at least within a specific region, may not be the preferred 
method of conquest in the short-term, but may, nevertheless, prove effective in the long-term, 
provided a minimal level of public support can be maintained in the imperial home states. 
Destroying a state by means of civil conflict hardly rules out reconstructing the state by means of 
a contemporary Marshall Plan in the long run, once the existing state structures have been 
sufficiently destroyed. In fact, in the case of Iraq, the total destruction of the state is an 
imperative; merely imposing democracy will not facilitate the total restructuring of the Iraqi 
economy that the US demands. 
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Currently, the American-led exploits in Afghanistan, Iraq and Haiti follow the age-old 

imperial mode of exacerbating existing civil conflicts in order to divide and conquer, rather than 

destroying the state "at a stroke", as Machiavelli ([1513] 1998, 38) recommends in order to 

impose an authoritarian peace akin to the Marshall Plan. The current missions may be failing 

simply because they are the ill-conceived imaginings of a lunatic administration headed by a 

madman president trying to liberalise cultures that are incapable of grasping liberalisation. On 

the contrary, in addition to the normative constraints on using disproportionate force, these 

missions may demonstrate the results of experiments in applying the industrial concept of "lean 

production" to imperial military operations - a concept that theorises the full potential of workers 

and just- in-time industrial processes (in this case the productive output of soldiers and the war 

machine) cannot be measured until they are pushed beyond their breaking-point. Now that 

breaking-points have been measured, during this opening gambit in the grand strategy to secure 

global domination, American decision-makers can rationalise using greater force in their next 

endeavours. If the Machiavellian argument that "cruelties well used" are both more efficacious 

and in the long term more humane than "cruelties badly used" ([1513] 1998, 37) is taken to 

heart, we may witness the empire, before its next military endeavour, offer the following 

legitimisation for unleashing the overwhelming destructive force the US Military now possesses: 

Hence it should be noted that in taking hold of a state, he who seizes it should 
review all the offences necessary for him to commit, and do them all at one 
stroke, so as not to have to renew them every day and, by not renewing them, to 
secure men and gain them to himself with benefits (Machiavelli [1513] 1998, 38). 

If this strategy unfolds, only the power of the demos will be capable of restraining it, 

because no military power is capable of challenging the full force of the empire. Unlike 

the imperial occupations of Afghanistan, Iraq and Haiti, where resistant insurgencies 

constantly spring up to be met by imperial counterinsurgencies, if Machiavelli' s "one 
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stroke" is employed the populations of entire cities might be murdered on a scale of mass 
destruction we have not witnessed since 1945. Wood's theorisations provide a foundation 
on which to base the expose of the "noble lie" of liberal democracy and global capitalism 
that is needed to counteract the construction of the new systematic ideology of war - an 
ideology that might soon adopt the Machiavellian argument to legitimise unleashing the 
overwhelming military power of the empire. 

In the Empire of Capital, the members of the Davos culture who drive the capitalist state 
perceive a need to conquer and reconstruct the "rogue" states of the world that are unwilling to 
conform to international standards of the capitalist state, and the "weak" and "failed" states that 
are unable to conform to these standards. Additionally, a 21 st century equivalent of the "white 
man's burden" is perceived as the responsibility of the most powerful capitalist states - a 
"responsibility" to intervene in other states with the intent of rebuilding all states in a subordinate 
liberal-capitalist mould by applying democratisation and marketisation. These concepts are now 
institutionalised in the Bush Doctrine and the Responsibility to Protect Doctrine. Although 
mainstream theorists and state decision-makers will debate the practicality of tactical decisions, 
the Schumpeterian ([1942] 1975, 82-5) concept of "creative destruction" that is an essential 
aspect of capitalist expansion is being constructed as an elite consensus to support the strategy of 
waging the new imperial war. In the immediate aftermath of 9/1 1, an influential advisor to the 
Bush administration, Michael Ledeen (20 Sept. 2001), described this concept of "creative 
destruction" as the means to wage "a revolutionary war" to liberalise the world. Each of the 
mainstream theorists analysed here, Huntington, Fukuyama, Ignatieff and Bacevich, support in 
various ways this strategic concept of "creative destruction", despite their disagreements 
regarding what specific tactics to use in its implementation. 
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The Bush Doctrine and the R2P Doctrine institutionalise a new "systematic ideology of 
war"; we are now seeing the strategic implementation of these doctrines supported by the 
construction of an elite consensus to legitimate the tactics employed to expand the empire. The 
declaration of the exceptional right of the US to unilaterally engage in pre-emptive warfare 
coupled with the declaration of promoting democracy and free trade as key aspects of American 
national security and the responsibility of the most powerful states to intervene in the affairs of 
weaker states are intertwined, radical concepts intended to remould world order. The global 
acquiescence to these doctrines give the American-led capitalist states unprecedented legitimacy 
to exercise the overwhelming power in their possession to wage a global war with the intent of 
constructing a New World Order. 

Conclusion: 

By synthesising the neoconservative, neoliberal/liberal internationalist, and neorealist 
theorisations of Huntington, Fukuyama, Ignatieff, and Bacevich respectively and the critical 
historical-materialist theorisation of Wood, we can develop a picture of the new imperialism and 
define what Wood calls the new "systematic ideology of war". To conclude I will reiterate and 
expand upon the eight facets of this ideology of war identified in the introduction to this paper. 

First, Huntington, Fukuyama, Ignatieff, and Bacevich, despite prescriptive differences, 
all advocate for a greater empire that requires greater force to impose this empire on the world. 

Second, the supposed "barbarians" that lie beyond the pale of the capitalist state, who, 
according to Huntington, Fukuyama and Ignatieff, threaten American culture and its values are 
proving difficult to suppress. Huntington's neoconservative theorisation, like the realist 
theorisations of Kissinger and Brzezinski, perceives China allied with other Asian and Islamic 
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states as a threat to the US. However, the consolidation of all the Americas with Europe and the 
Anglophone states, which was envisaged by Huntington as a defence against China's growing 
power, seems unlikely only a few years after Huntington developed his theory. Neither 
Huntington, nor most geopolitical strategists anticipated the movements of democratic socialism 
and social democracy that have gained traction beyond the capitalist palisades to sweep through 
Latin America. 

American strategists had expected the Free Trade Area of the Americas (FTAA) would 
be in place by 2005 to consolidate the institutions of capitalist accumulation throughout the 
Americas. However, since the Summit of the Americas in Quebec City, April 2001, the FTAA 
has collapsed under the weight of North American hubris. Buoyed by popular support both from 
their domestic constituencies in Latin America and the Caribbean and the radical North 
American activists beyond the offensive palisades constructed in Quebec City, many state 
leaders rejected the FTAA. The formal political rejection of American domination, which began 
in April 2001, may prove to be a far greater attack on North American capitalism with more far- 
reaching consequences than the violent attacks a few months later on 1 1 September 2001. 

Under the terms of the NSS 2002 that specify free trade is a primary concern of American 
security, American security forces can assume legal grounds to engage in greater degrees of 
counter- activism including military force against anti- free-trade activists. Nonetheless, the 
socialist "barbarians" of the Americas who lie beyond the pale of the capitalist state have 
reached the backdoor of the US. This recent development is a cause of considerable 
consternation among the capitalist gatekeepers who had hoped to consolidate forces in the 
Americas not only to expand capital accumulation, but also, as Huntington and the grand 
strategists theorise, to construct a greater continental defence against a Sinic -Islamic alliance. 
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Unfortunately, where American political and economic coercion recently failed in Latin America 
and the Caribbean, military force might prevail. In the meantime, it hardly needs to be repeated 
here, the American-led military crusade against Islam, much as it was presaged by Huntington, 
has cut a wide and expanding arc from Afghanistan through Iraq and into the Horn of Africa; 
moreover, this expanding arc of American order, or more precisely disorder, may in the near 
future include Iran and Syria in its conflagration. 

Third, the appeals by Huntington, Fukuyama, Ignatieff, and Bacevich for the defence of 
atomistic American/Western/liberal values are seductive, but transparent. Vast numbers of 
people who live in the most powerful states remain ignorant of the structural violence capitalism 
wreaks, but the slow deaths of structural violence remain a daily fact of life for growing numbers 
of people who live in the subordinated states beyond the capitalist palisades, as well as the many 
people who fall through the cracks within the palisades. Moreover, principle values of collective 
welfare and reciprocity are not merely artefacts of pre-capitalist cultures; these values continue 
to co-exist even within the developed capitalist states to provide focal points of resistance 
opposed to liberal values of greed and exploitation. This opposition is the root of a transnational 
clash of capitalist and non-capitalist cultures not identified by Huntington - a clash of cultures 
that requires considerable violence and other modes of coercion to defend the capitalist state and 
the "Davos Culture". 

Fourth, maintaining partitions of the globe into nation-states remains necessary for the 
maintenance of capitalism and to facilitate containment of potential challengers to American 
dominance. As Wood explains, the extra-economic law-making and enforcement functions of the 
capitalist state, as well as its welfare provision functions are what make capitalism possible. Yet, 
while nation-states remain essential to maintaining capitalism, their individual national 
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characters, geographic boundaries and international functions are not ossified. Moreover, the 
Westphalian concept of sovereignty has been so radically altered by the Bush Doctrine and the 
R2P doctrine that the convention of sovereignty no longer offers even nominal protection against 
imperial intervention. 

Huntington theorises that further to maintaining the nation-state, it is pragmatic for the 
US to organise nation-states into regions based on cultural divisions, so that each region can be 
controlled by a hegemonic state under American control. He theorises this reorganisation of 
states is a more economical approach, as opposed to a system requiring direct American 
domination over individual states. The recent attempt to consolidate all the Americas within the 
FTAA was an obvious failure. Nevertheless, the US continues to negotiate bilateral and 
multilateral alliances as it attempts to maintain a complex Bismarckian balance of power on a 
global scale. However, the difference between this new balance of power, and the classic realist 
balance of power, is that today the US is the undisputed conductor, rather than a mere member of 
the orchestra. Nevertheless, purely economic alliances are proving difficult to establish and 
maintain, because of increasing public awareness of the inherent inequities of outrageously 
rapacious asymmetrical trade agreements. Thus, extra-economic political and military 
enforcement is essential to the expansion of the global relations of capitalist accumulation. 

Furthermore, the construction of a global elite consensus is a paramount task of the US. 
While the creation of the Bush Doctrine and its assertion manifest in the invasion of Iraq has 
certainly led to grumbling among elites of the subdominant states, few people in these states 
advocate actual defection from the imperial system; instead, most elites acquiesce to American 
domination as a pragmatic defence of the global capitalist system. Early globalisation theorists 
predicted that supranational organisations would usurp state power, but the actual result of 
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globalisation has been the development of multiple fora for the development and transmission of 
elite consensus within an imperial system of states. The institutional cement that binds the 
politico-economic-cultural-military interstate relationships of what Huntington defines as 
"Western civilization" under American dominance is provided by numerous formal institutions 
that link states into various comprehensible systems of states that facilitate management of the 
imperial system. The following is a notable, but by no means exhaustive list of some of these 
organisations. 1) The Organisation for Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE) has fifty-six 
member states including the US and Canada, Europe including Russia and Central Asia. 
Afghanistan has had standing as a "Partner for Cooperation" since 2003. The recent expansion of 
the OSCE into Central Asia has in effect moved the political border of Europe to the Chinese 
border. 2) The twenty-seven member states of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation - Russia 
Council (NATO-RC) is an overwhelmingly powerful military alliance under American 
leadership. Such overwhelming military power on a global scale has never before been realised 
in history. 3) The thirty member states of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD), which includes Japan, South Korea and Australia, but not Russia within 
the economic core of the West and the Group of Eight (G8), which includes the eight most 
powerful economies of the world (including Japan and Russia), binds the most powerful 
economies together. 4) The thirty-five member states of the Organization of American States 
(OAS) are, however, proving problematic for North American hegemony. 11 The promotion of 
democratisation based on a restrictive representative-pluralist definition of democracy and the 
promotion of free markets is a base of consensus among the states that compose these powerful 
organisations, although this is, debatably, a consensus that is fraying at its edges. A number of 
informal institutions bring together state and private corporate leaders within various elite fora 
11 Cuba is a member of the OAS, but has been suspended from participation since 1962. 
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such as the World Economic Forum, the Bilderberg Group, and the Trilateral Commission where 
the ideological core of what Huntington calls the "Davos Culture" is constructed. 

Fifth, the dominant American state and its sub-dominant allies must reconstruct states 
that do not fit the subordinate capitalist state mould, but this reconstruction often requires the 
destruction of existing states. In many cases, this destruction is accomplished through the 
economic means of structural adjustment programs. Nevertheless, many populations remain 
resistant to economic coercion. Consequently, it is necessary to have the military capacity to 
perform this destruction as well as the capacities for the stabilisation and reconstruction 
processes to follow the initial destruction. 

Fukuyama theorises a global state-building project that requires direct intervention by the 
US and its allies. Following Canada's lead in establishing a Stabilization and Reconstruction 
Task Force (START) in 2005 (DFAIT 2005), the American State Department established the 
Office of the Coordinator for Stabilization and Reconstruction (US Dept. of State n.d.). This new 
focus on state-building by both the US and Canada is rationalised by Ignatieff s theorisation of 
the "humanitarian empire". However, the militarised concept of stabilisation and the three-track 
policy of securitisation, marketisation and democratisation pursued by the US and Canada as the 
primary mode of reconstruction is problematic and is proving to be anything but humanitarian in 
Afghanistan and Iraq. Both Fukuyama and Ignatieff describe the concept of state-building as a 
new concept of intervention within so-called "rogue", "weak" and "failed" states; this concept of 
state-building liberates the powerful states from the constraints of just war theory to help 
legitimise, in a tautological rationalisation, both the Bush and R2P doctrines of pre-emptive war. 
Furthermore, as the journalist Hallward (2 Mar. 2004) observes, regarding the invasion of Haiti, 
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any state that might potentially demonstrate a viable alternative to capitalism can be crushed as 
an example to other state leaders, regardless of the pecuniary, political, and human costs. 

It is likely the US will continue to consolidate cultural hegemons to which it can off-load 
its state-building and security "responsibilities". However, this strategy may not be implemented 
on the permanent macro-global-scale imagined by Huntington, but instead use more flexible 
alliances to maximise the fungibility of economic, social, political, and military powers. The 
recent use of the Ethiopian military as a proxy force in Somalia supported by American special 
operations forces, which the New York Times (Mazzetti, 12 Jan. 2007) describes as a "blueprint" 
for future Pentagon operations, is an example of a more flexible system of military alliances that 
use domestic or regional proxy forces with American support. This is hardly a new strategy - it 
was proven in the past, particularly in Latin America after WWII, to be an efficacious and 
economical means of maintaining American control while offloading some of the costs, 
responsibilities (including responsibilities for war crimes) and other negative aspects of 
securitisation to subordinate states. 

Sixth, Ignatieff argues the American empire is a "humanitarian empire" and that state- 
building, while problematic, is nevertheless a humanitarian exercise. This humanitarian facade is 
essential to provide the legitimacy required to establish global hegemony, in the Gramscian 
sense, as opposed to merely establishing dominance that requires greater military force. 

Seventh, Bacevich describes the quality of "openness" that is unique to the American 
empire and the high degree of military force that is paradoxically needed to maintain this 
openness. The reason for this paradox is answered by Wood's analysis of the empire's capitalist 
core. While George W. Bush prompts North Americans to believe that the rest of the world 
resents us for our success, Wood illuminates the other half of the equation - the rest of the world 
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resents us not because of our success, but because our success is built on the rapacious 
exploitation of their labour and natural resources. Thus, military power must be constantly ready 
to be deployed at the inter-state level against "rogue", "weak", or "failed" states that defect or 
deviate from the international system of capital accumulation. Violent force inflicted by means 
of the instruments of military, police and corporate security forces must also be deployed against 
sub-state actors that pose a threat to the security of either the capitalist system, or the individual 
states that are essential parts of it. Any ethnic nation, organisation, or state that lies beyond the 
pale of the international system of capital accumulation is susceptible to violent intervention. 

Finally, Wood illustrates that the international system of capital accumulation shapes the 
social formation of the global matrix of relations and institutions that define contemporary 
American imperialism. Wood identifies the material foundations of empire and demonstrates that 
violence is a necessary component of this empire; violence is needed to destroy the remaining 
foundations of pre-capitalist systems, particularly systems of collective welfare and reciprocity; 
and violence is needed to crush the resistance that continually flares-up along the interstices of 
the global capitalist state system in reaction to this normative and physical destruction. 

Bacevich conservatively cautions that governing an empire is not only a political, 
economic and military undertaking, but also a moral undertaking (244); however, the morals of 
Fukuyama and Ignatieff are based on Machiavellian political manipulations of humanitarian 
concerns to maximise power, while Huntington's perspective adds his outrageous xenophobia to 
this mix. While Bacevich's questioning of the morality of American empire may be truly 
heartfelt, without problematising the liberal-capitalist underpinnings of empire, as Wood does to 
expose the values of greed and exploitation that underlay the rapaciousness of capitalism, 
Bacevich cannot explain the amoral paradox of the requisite violence of American imperialism. 
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Whether regarded from the perspective of Marx and Engel's theorisation from the 19 th century or 
the neoliberal concepts that are proposed as the economic "realities" of today, it is equally 
evident that capitalism must exponentially expand on a global scale. But, despite Bacevich's 
puzzlement, and Ignatieff, Fukuyama and Huntington's declarations of humanitarian intent and 
claims for the right of cultural self-defence, the only way the expansion of capitalism remains 
possible is by practising what Machiavelli called "cruelties" ([1513] 1998, 37). Regardless of 
whether these are "cruelties badly used or cruelties well used" these remain the necessary means 
"of those who have attained a principality through crimes" ([1513] 1998, 34-7). This is the 
highly problematic imperial morality proclaimed by the Bush Doctrine and the Responsibility to 
Protect Doctrine that institutionalise the new systematic ideology of war. 
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